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LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS | VENABLE’S 


A Companion to the “Fallow Field” 
Periwinkle 


Poem by JULIA ©. R. DorR. Illustrated from Draw- 
ings in Charcoal by Zalma DeLacy Steele. Containing 
36 drawings prioted on fine cut paper. Sixe, 81x 11 
inches, Oblong qaarto Cloth. With handsome cover 
Boxed. Fuil Gilt, Gilt edges. Price, 83.00. 


From Sunrise to Sunset 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
Abroad Again,” “ Britons and Muscoyvites "etc. An 
elegant volume of original verse, with more than 40 
illustrations by Copeland and others. Small quarto. 
8 ze, 742 x 10 inches. Cloth. Full Gilt. uxed. 
Price, $3.50. 


All Around the Year 1894. Calendar 


Designs in color vy J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed on 
heavy cardboard. Gilt edges, with chain, tassels, and 
ring. Size, 414 x5! inches. Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 


The New England Country 


Texts and Illustrations by CLIFTON JOHNSON, A new 
edition containing over one haudred views of New 
England scenery and life. Size,,7% x 1114 inches. 
Cloth. Gilt, Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2.5v. 


Miss Jerome's Masterpiece 


1 Have Called You Friends 


By IRENE F. JEROME. Chastaly illuminated in Missal 
atyle. Exact simiies of the author’s origins! desig: s 
in color and gold. Printed in the best etyle on fine 
paper. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2 00. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


By SAMUBL TAYLOB COLERIDGR. Illastrated in out- 
line by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.. with an Introductory 
note by F. H. Underwood, LL.D. Twenty full-page 
drawings, accom pavied by the text from entirely new 
plates. S'ze, 714 x 11 inches. Cloth. Full Gilt Gilt 
eages. Boxed. rrice, $2.00. 

Our Colonial Homes 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKB8, author of “ Decisive 
Evevts iu Amercan History,” etc. Illustrated by 
twenty large half-tone ergravingsa. Cloth. Full Gilt. 
Size, 714x114 inches. Boxed. Price, 


The Fallow Field 


Poem by JuLta C. R. DORR. Illustrated with Repro- 
duc.ious of Charcoal Sketches by Zulma DeLac 
Steele. A new edition conta'ning 25 drawiugs print 

on fine cut paper. Size, Lt inches. cublong 


uarto. Full Gilt edges. Price, $3.00. 
Spi L fi Completion of the “ Navy Series" of 
A Spinster’s Leaflets THE BLUE AND GRAY 
Wherein is written the history of her Doorstep baby, a 
faucy which in time became a act and changed a life, A Victorious Union 
By ALYN Yavss. Illustrated, $1.25, By OLIVER OPTIC. Above is the sixth volume of 
What Christmas Says to New Year oak ae ae — wor’ SERIES 
oth. ustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 
A Poem by VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. In Palatine ‘ 
Boards. Gilt Title and Edges, Price, 50 cents. Taken by the Enemy. On the Blockade, 
k Within the Enemy’s Lines. Stand by the Union 
Sky Wonders A Victorious Union. Fighting for the Right. 
By Rev. W. W. RaMSAy,D.D. Cloth. (About) 75 cts, 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. 
THE TOBY TRAFFORD SERIES By OLIVER OPTIC. Second Series. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage American Boys Afloat 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Illustrated. $1.25. Or Cruising in the Orient 
The Toby Traffurd Series comprises: Cloth. Illustrated. $1,25. 


The Fortunes of Toby Trafford, 
The Young Navigators. 


Father Brighthopes, | 
Wuodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud 
| Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Three volumes, Illustrated. Price, $1.25 a volume. 
Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Messrs. LEE and SHEPARD publish books on various subjects, comprising History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction Artistic Gift Books, Juveniles, ete , suitable fur Sunday School, Public, aud School Libra- 
ries and the Hume, and will send descriptive catalogues free to any address upon application. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Attractive, 

well graded. 

Oral and 
= = NEW = -« written work. 

Rules few 

and pointed. 

ARITHMETICS $ Fine body of Examples. 
¢ Systematic Practice. 


An able Educator says: 
“The singular teaching power of the examples as displayed in the 
skillful grading of each group not only into ‘ oral’ and ‘ written’ 
but in the groups within groups, each subordinate group serving as 
a sort of drill table for clearing and fixing some phase of the think- 
ing and work,—it is just in this all-important point, s£7//ful teach- 
ing by examples, that the books seem to me to excel.” 


There are two books : 
NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC and 
NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


OU are cordially invited to write us for further information concerning these and 
other standard text-books, as 


Maury’s Geographies, 
Etolmes’ New Readers, 
Davis’ Reading Books, 
BEtc., Htc. 


Address 


University Publishing Company, 


43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


OR 
NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


Now Ready: A NEW EDITION OF 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 


Containing the old edition unchanged, but with THE ADDITION of a portrait and biog. 
raphy of David P. Page, full Outlines for Review and Notes calling attention to changes 
: that have taken place in management and method sin e Mr, Page’s time. The book 
itself is a classic, and only wanton hands would presume to rewrite it. But the young teacher should be 
reminded that it is not now advisable to defer the use of pen and ink till a pupil is ten years o'd, as Mr. 
Page thought it to be in 1846; and that drawing is not best taught by pictures the teacher makes upon the 
blackboard. In its main essentials the book is still the most useful as well as the most popular guide the 
young teacher can have, but he would sometimes be led astray in minor details if he followed it uow as it 
was written a half century ago. This edition will therefore be preferred by all. 

Cloth, i6mo, pp. 400. Price, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
co 


preparatory FRENCH GRAMMAR 


BY CHARLES P. DUCROQURT. 
12mo, cloth, half leather, 284 pages, $1.25. Mmtroduction Price, $1.00. 

* The object of this book is to make the study of French easier and more concise, in order that more 
time may be given to Literature and Conversation. Its arrangementis quitenew. The rules concerning a 
subject have been carefully arranged in one lesson, and can easily be learned in a few minutes.’’—PREF, 

By A DE RovuGEmMonT of Chautau- 


Manuel de la Litterature Francaise, gus nai 
This is above ajl a working manual or handbook of French Literature 
ey Specimen pages of above on application. Also, complete Catalogue ani list of other new pub 


lications on application. 
William R. Jenkins, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKs, 
S51 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN PENS FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


HE line of School Pens manufactured by the ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 


are the best in the market for their respective purposes. 
which is a guaranty that the quality is everything that is to be desired. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL 


Each pen is stamped with the name Esterbrook, 


Make your requisitions for them, (| 
{ or order through the stationers 


PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY’S HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. | Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


By Dr. Hotmes. Holiday Edition With two Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edition 
Portraits ano 60 [Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Index to 
A superb gift 2 vols. Crown 8vo, $5.00; half First Lines, a Portrait, and an Sneravieg of | 


extra, gilt top, $8 50; half levant, $9 00; full Longfellow’s Cambridge home. Printed from 
$11.00." ‘ new plates, large type. on opaque paper, attrac- 


tively bound. wn 8vO, gilt top, $2.00. 
= hays By MARGARET DELAND Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
ther Verses. 
trations in color by WALTER CRANE. Beauti +P bea vy tg Ay ed 
full bound, $4 00 on opaque paper, bound in a simple y 

y printed and bound, : tractive style and put up in a cloth box, $6 25; 
Deephaven. 


half calf, extra t top, $1200; full morocco, 
flexible. in fine leather box, $12.00; full calf, 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Holiday, Edition, flexible, in fine leather box, $16,00. 

bh about 50 Illustrations by C. an ARCIA 

beautiful volume. Crown| Translation of Dante. 

8v0, $2 50. A wonderfu'ly poetic translation of nearly all of 
ntroduction of. UHARLES ’ 

The Hanging of the Crane, and) Sketch by LOUISE IMo- 
Other Poems of the Home. 


GENE GUINEY. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. New Holiday No Heroes. 


With photogravure illust:ations. A 
Seoeutal volume like the popular Holiday Edi A Capital Story for Boys. By BLANCHE WILLIS 
tions of “Sir Lauvfal” and “Snow Bound.” — of One Summer,” etc. Iilus- 
| rated, 75 cents. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. |A Native of Winby, and Other Tales. 


A delightful collection of !etters, varied, playful, | By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo0, $1.25. 

every way attractive. With a fine Steel Portrait, geyan delightful stories of New England, in which 
of Scott and an Autographic Plan of Abbotts- | miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two Irish-American 
ford. 2vols. 8yYO0, $6.00. stories equally good. 


Life and Work of John Ruskin. Rachel Stanwood. 

By W.8.CoLLINGWooD With several Portraits By LUCY GIBBONS MORSE. $1.25. 

of Ruskin, Reproductions of his original! ‘A pretty romance runs side by side with anti. 

sketches, Views of Brantwood, etc. 2 vols. 8vo,| slavery fairs, the Hutchinson concerts, Wendell 

gilt top, $5.00. Phillips’ eloquent a. and the strong, quiet, 
influence of Lydia Maria Child.”’—New York Chris- 

tian Advocate, 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEKOBGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo0. $1 25. 
** We do not hesitate torank this story in respect to 
both interest and power with‘ Ben Hur’ and ‘ The 
Prince ot India.’ ”’—Boston Congregationalist 


Letters of Asa Grey. 
A delightful collection of letters, edited by JANE 
LoRING GRAY. With portraits and otber illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By JouN T. Morse. With portrait and map.’ THe Dawn of Italian Independence. 


2vols. 16m0, $250; half morrocco, $5.00. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: “Asa Italy from the Congress of Vienna. 1814, fo the 

Life of Lincoln i¢ has no competitors; as a political | Fall of Venice, 1849. By WiLLI4mM R. THAYER. 

history of the Unsion side during the Civil War, 1 is| With Mavs. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $4 00. 

the most comprebensive. and, in proportion to its Itis a history full of interest, well and faithfully 
| told.—New York Tribune. 


range, the most comp xt.” 


16mo, daintily bound, $1 50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. | Il East 17th St., New York. | 28 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


WHAT I8 UI TALIZED PHOSPHITES ? 


It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of 
a distinguished pbysicilan whose merits a8 & chemist have 
been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen 
tial food to all who overuse the brain. It possesses ip 
the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 
restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 
~ their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s bes! 
physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by the F. Crosby Co. 
only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure e 


the label bas this signature: [™ 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast’Lam 


p. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of p stage, 6 cts. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


2901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept Nat'lS F.Co., 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
| OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved Static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos. 
Solar and Elect'l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 
Catalogue and SPECIAL 
{Mention this paper.) PRICES on application. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 


let the teacher write No. 2. 


immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. No. 4. 


L. a. DOWD" S HEALTH EXERCISES. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 


scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 

by 109 0u0 physicians, lawyers, cler 

pymen. editors and others now using 

t. Itlustrated Circular. 40 epgrav 

free. Scientific, and 
9 East 14th St., New York 


ings 
Vocal Culture. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DU PLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8St.. Boston. 


OLTON’S ZOOLOGY, 


OLLECTIONS PREPARED BY 
N. L WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for idksohs, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure 8 


Scientific Instruments 
OF STANDARD QUALITY: 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, 
Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus and Supplies. 
Special care devoted to the eqoipment of College and High School 
laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


$ QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


No. 1. Acoapiete. si to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish 


No. 3. Oat coma oe Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, lid support, and 


or invalid. Complete (CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary, 


THE ROULSTONE. 


complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x 13x20. $2.65 


DJUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells,6x16x24 . .. . « « 


pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells,7x18x24. . . $4.25 


CADEMIC, Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells. 7. 20x26. $4.35 


Warranted in every respect. Send in your orders. 


7 TEMPLE 
ROOMB 43 & 44 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


59 Fifth Av., N. VW. City 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


8. PERRY, Fal Fulton Btreet, Boston. Manufactured by 


be Ay. Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
PPINCOTT Leominster, Mass. 
Market St., Philadel 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE we. Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


— Battle Creek, Mich. | chines on‘trial to responsible parties. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
G' LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 351, 
1 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


year’s becriptie 
RE. PUBLISHING Bomerset 8t., Boston, 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


Japanese Pile Cure, 


A new and Complete Treatment, consisting of Sup 
positories Ointment in Capsules and Two Boxes of 
Ointment. a positive Cure for External, Internal, 
Blind or Bleeding Itching, Chronic. Recent, or de- 
reditary Piles. ‘ihis remedy was pever known to 
fail. $1 per box, 6 for $5; sent by mail. Why suffer 
from the terrible disease "when a written guaraptee 
is positively given with six boxes to refund the 
money if not cured. Send stamp for free sample. 
Guarantee issued by 


BRADBURY'’S PHARMACY, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
637 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
| IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

vi $0. 50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

9] tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeara Shipped any- 

where on 3) days’ trial. No money required in ad- 

vanee. 75,\ 10 now in use. World’s Fair Meda! awarded 


from factory, save dealers’ and agents’ prot. 
Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGU 


4 Osi Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, iL 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epile and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para. 
lytic Institute in the United ~ my Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed.and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. send for circulars. 


per week, 

to toAgentas, 
or 

Gentlemen, using or seiling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal, Mo experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
7 4 finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
|W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, 0. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences will 
find it for their laterest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 
on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Romerszet Rt.. Roston 


WILL SEND SAMPLES DOUBLE 


468 E.MuceeRny St. 
LEBA 


NON, O. 
STUDY 
LAW 


(Ipcorporated.) 
HOME. 
Goves Sec'y, <a 


MicH. 
The N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


Is open for business from 9 A.M to5 P.M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureay has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation. are constantly coming in, and always have 
prompt attention. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


8 East 14th &t. 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


VW SEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 


Mate 
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Number 22. 


Journal of Education. 
Weekly. 3 : : $2.50 a year. 


n clubs o ree or more, ear, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint three 
more is formed and all names are sent in or one person ‘at = ime 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, - $3.00 * 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 Somerset St, - - + + = += + «+ Boston, Mass. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


BY EDITH GILES, 
* And no man lives upon the mountain top, 
Save to come back and sing his song to men.” 


A aoul too great to bide at Sinai’s base, 

Searching for fragments of the broken law; 
Symbols two tables’ length served erst to draw, 
Writ large in Natare now, he sought to trace. 
Where Jaw limned love, lo Beanty wrought apace, 
Justice he read where love inspires law, 

Till waked to prophet’s prescience he saw 

Meted to who may choose the Chosen’s place, 

* Today, for that great fature’s sake, his quest 

+ OF learning’s lore, art’s treasure-trove, that hence 
** How hath God wrongbt the past’ ? shall men request 
All time shali to its be+t bear evidence, 

Ever to live beyond his time’s behrst 

A prophet’s doom, —Pisgah his recompense. 


Today,’”’ Ruskin’s motto, 
t Vide Hortus Inclusus.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. A. S. Draper: Qne who can learn to teach 
anything well can easily learn to teach vocal music well. 


Epwin F. Parmer: The principal, I might say the 
only, way of improving a school is to put a better teacher 
into the school. 


D. J. Waruisr, Pennsylvania: It has been a most 
creditable characteristic of the school director that he has 
served without pecuniary compensation. 


The Plain Deuler, Cleveland: That is the highest 
order of education and schooling wherein a boy finds out 
for himself what by nature he can do and do best. Then 
his career in life is almost guaranteed in success. 


Henry R. Epmunps, Philadelphia: I would have 
more seeing and doing in the school-room and less study 
at home, for the pupil; and the teacher should strive to 
teach on a level with the scholar, catering not so much to 
the mind as to the understanding. 


Super. Davip W. Hartan, Wilmington, Del.: Some 
teachers are too intense. They often drive when, if they 
knew how, it would be far easier to lead. Even child 
nature resents being driven. Often this intensity is born, 
not of interest in the pupils, but of a too great anxiety for 
the reputation of the teacher. 


Joun Dewey, University of Michigan: Ethics, rightly 
conceived, is the statement of human relationship in 
action. In any right study of ethics, then, the pupil is 
not studying hard and fixed rules for conduct; he is 
studying the ways in which men are bound together in 
the complex relations of their interactions ; he is studying 
facts as objective as those of hydrostatics or the action of 
dynamos. 


W. S. Tucker, D.D., Dartmouth College: A teacher 
is becoming one of the most permanent factors in a com- 
munity, and partly for this reason one of the most infla- 
ential. The profession has much to say and much to do 
in the solation of our social problems. They will not be 
solved by any one agency. Let the teacher add to the 
teaching function that of the social observer. The educa- 
tion which is ‘of the people” and “ by the people ” must 
be more and more “for the people.” Democracy, of all 


governments, allows the least educational waste. 


“ THEAM-WORK” IN THE RECITATION. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Principal of the Quincy (Mass.) High School. 


Now that governors and bishops attend the annual 
foot-ball games between Harvard and Yale, and indulge 
in the most frantic demonstrations of their delight at 
‘touch downs ” and goals ; now that “ everybody who is 
anybody ” makes an athletic Mecca of Springfield, there 
to wave a banner of crimson or of blue, and to shout with 
the loudest at “good gains,”—may not the educationa! 
philosopher derive useful lessons from a game that attracts 
twenty thousand or more persons at one time? 

We want more “team work” in the recitation. It is 
not enough to have brilliant individual scholars who can 
“break through the center,” or “ get round the ends,” or 
“sprint forty yards,” while the rest of the class, instead 
of showing “clever interference,” pays not the slightest 
attention to the progress of the lesson. What we want is 
a “ Deland flying wedge” or a “ revolving wedge ” that 
will keep close to an idea, when once it has been 
“put in play,” and never let it go until it is safely 
“touched down” just over the “line.” Then let the 
goal” be kicked in such a way that every member of 
the class—“ eleven,” I was going to say—may profit by 
the result. 

Of what avail is it that the brilliant “sprinter” has 
hold of an idea, and is rushing with all the enthusiasm of 
youth and health and strength toward the enemy’s goal, 
if the class cannot keep up? The “sprinter,” so far as 
class advantage goes, is sure to be unmercifully “ tackled” 
and emphatically “downed” by the opposing forces of 
ignorance. The class, while made up of individuals, 
must be at the same time a unit. A recites not for him- 
self alone, nor yet for the teacher, nor yet for the school 
committee, nor yet for the other visitors. B and C and 
D and all the rest of the class are to be considered. 

There must be no “ off-side play”’ in the way of cheat- 
ing to get high marks, whispering answers to hesitating 
pupils, or “cribbing” in the text-books. The “ pony,” 
or “ horse,” is usually like the Trojan horse, and contains 
within itself all the elements of its user's destruction. 

What brings the victory? Practice, patience, perse- 
verance, obedience, “team play,” unity in variety, atten- 
tion, judgment, individual brilliancy supported by average 
capacity, a captain who commands the love and confidence 
of the class, and who knows just how to “handle the 
team.” With such factors, when an idea is “ put in play,” 
you will hear of no “ muffing bebind the lines,” but you 
will see every pupil watch his chance and make a “ fair 


catch.” 


THE IDEAL LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN. 


By Joun 
Author of “ Helen’s Babies,’’ etc. 


For many years I have been giving juvenile books to 
several children of my own, and lending them to many 
other people’s children, one indirect result being the con- 
vietion that far the greater number of writers for children 
underestimate the taste aud the mental capacity of their 
readers. 

‘‘ Milk for babes ”’ is the principle upon which children’s 
books are generally written ; for fear that even milk might 
be too stimulating as mental food, most of it has first been 
carefully skimmed and then profusely watered. 

When I was a small boy the principal source of read- 
ing matter in our town was a Sunday School library, the 
custodian of which, a very good man, had serious doubts 
as to the spiritual future of us small boys, because we 
tarned up our noses at books written for the express pur- 
pose of making us better. He insisted that we hated the 
books because they were good, yet we, the same boys, read 
with great interest some autobiographies — written for 
adult readers — of ministers and missionaries; we also 


read and re-read the “ Four Gospels,” and the “ Acts of 


the Apostles,” not a chapter a day, but a whole book at a 
sitting. These solid works interested us, for they were 
really about something ; we might not understand all of 
it, but such as we could comprehend was right to the 
poiat. It was good — not “ goody-goody,” which means 
nothing more nor less than “ weak.” 

Most writers for the young, whether spiritually minded 
or secular, seem to imagine that children in search of 
reading matter care only for stories. The story never 
will lose its attractiveness, yet children are fond of his- 
tory, biography, poetry, and natural science; they will 
consume all with avidity, if the quality is good. 

No mere story — romance — for children has been as 
much read as Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of a Grand 
father,” or Dickens’ * Child’s History of England,” or 
the classical legends retold in Hawthorne’s “ Wonder 
Book,” while the so-called ‘“ Peter Parley’s Universal 
History,” which also was written by Hawthorne, has 
been more read than the combined works of the most in- 
dustrious writers of juvenile romances. ‘The Child’s 
Book of Nature,” by the late Professor Hooker of Yale 
College, sold far more than any juvenile book of tts day 
or this day — for children still delight in it, although it 
is about air, light, plants, animals, and other subjects 
supposec to be “ dry.” 

The best juvenile weeklies and monthlies are more 
popular than any books now written specially for child- 
ren; not half their contents consist of stories, yet the 
youngsters devour all the solider pages, nor do they ever 
complain that these pages are too numerous, so long as 
they are well written. Were the publishers of religious 
books and periodicals as wise in the selection of material 
as the secular publishers, they would find their busi- 
ness increasing mightily. ‘* The best articles by the best 
writers,” is the rule of firms who cater to juvenile tastes 
for business reasons only, yet their papers, magazines and 
books sell as cheaply as the poorest stuff cf the religious 
houses. There is a double hint in this fact, which should 
long ago have wrought a change for the better. 


SaraH K. Botton, 
Author of “ Boys who Became Famous,” etc. 

1. Books that are wholesome. When books like “ Little 
Women ”’ sell so well that the author makes nearly or 
quite $100,000 from their sale, it is certain that children 
like good books quite as well or better than the dime 
sensational ones. 

2. Books that are uplifting. Books that teach patri- 
otism like those of Charles Carleton Coffin in “ The 
Building of the Nation,” are quite as charming as novels, 
and instractive at the same time. The lives of noble 
persons are always helpful, and if well told, cannot fail 
to be fascinating. Books that tell of the habits of ani- 
mals and birds, and teach kindness to them, can be made 
most attractive. ‘‘ Black Beauty” has done great good. 

3. Books that are interesting. We cannot expect 
children to like stupid books, with long difficult words, 
any more than grown people. Happily the day of sim- 
plicity of style, as found in Tennyson, and some other 
great writers, has already dawned. 

History can be made intensely interesting to young 
people. When a child, I was never tired of reading the 
red covered volumes by Jacob and John S. C. Abbott 
The sale of Batterworth’s ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys ” shows how 
much young folks enjoy books of travel. 

4. Books that are the best. Mary E. Burt of Chicago 
has done the children great service in preparing for them 
the classics of the old Greeks and Romans, as well as 
some of the great works of later times. It is a mistake 
to suppose that children like common-place things better 
than the best. 

Margaret Fuller was so charmed with Shakespeare 
when she was eight years old, that she scarcely could be 
induced to lay down the book. Perhaps she was an excep- 
tional child, but most children can be led to enjoy Homer, 
and other great authors, if properly placed before them. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe read “ Ivanhoe” several times 
before she was in her teens. At eight years of age George 
Eliot was so distressed because one of the Waverly novels 
which had been loaned to a member of her household had 
been returned before she had finished it, that she sat 
down and wrote out from memory nearly the whole story. 
She was made happy when the volume was re-borrowed. 

When Harriet Mariineau was seven, finding on the 
table when the family were at church, an old copy of 
“ Paradise Lost,” she read it eagerly, and went to sleep at 
night repeating it, till she knew the book almost by heart. 

When Benjamin Franklin was twelve he was reading 
Defoe’s “ Essays upon Projects,’ containing hints on 
banking, friendly societies for the relief of members, col- 
leges for girls and asylums for idiots, and strange to say, 
carried out nearly every ‘ project” in later life. ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ’’ was the first book he ever owned. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, before he cou!d read, knew much of this 
book by heart. Horace Greeley had read the Bible 
through, and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” before he was six 
years old. Abraham Lincoln read and re-read Banyan’s 
book when a child, till he could repeat much of it. 

Franklin read Defoe’s work and Cotton Mather’s 
‘* Essays to do Good,” simply because in his father’s poor 
home there was little else to read. Concerning the latter 
book, when he was eighty he said, “This volume gave me 
such a turn for thinking as to have an influence on my 
conduct through life; for I have always set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of good than on any other 
kind Of reputation; and if I have been a useful citizen, 

the public owe the advantage of it to that book.” 

If children can be spoiled by reading bad books, who 
shall say how much they are developed, and made noble, 
even great men and women, by reading good books. 

Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, was led into his grand 
life-work by reading in every spare moment the books he 
was binding. The articles on Electricity in the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’’ led to his making an electrical 
machine —a most simple one — and later to his world- 
wide-fame. 

Lincoln felt that reading the ‘“ Life of Washington” 
when a barefoot boy, in his log cabin, inspired him to bi- 
come the man he was. When a good woman asked him 
what would become of him, he said,— 

“Well, I reckon I’m goin’ to be President of the 
United States one of these days.” 

One stormy night the rain beat into the cabin and 
soaked the precious “ Life of Washington.” Abraham 
worked three days at twenty-five cents a day to pay 
damages, and thus made the book his own. 

We are apt to give children books which are too weak 
rather than too strong. Leta child know something of 
the best poetry, the best history, the best essays, and the 
best fiction, because life soon becomes so full cf labor 
that there is little time for reading, for the most of us. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY SUPT. T. M. BALLIET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Report of address before the Vermont State Teachers’ Association.] 


We have two feet, two legs, two arms, two eyes, two 
noses (nostrils), and, in a sense, two tongues. Our body 
seems to be double—a pair of twins. We are in this 
sense “ double-faced”’ and “double-tongued.” This du- 
plicity of our nature extends to the brain. It also is 
double. 

The two parts, or halves, of the brain are composed 
principally of an outer gray layer of cells and white inner 
connecting fibers. The cells generate nerve force, the 
fibers transmit it. Some of the fibers, among other func- 
tions, form the physical basis of what we call association, 
and hence have been called “ association tracks.” 

The gray outer layer of the brain has two principal and 
distinct functions. In one part of it the cells receive the 
impressions of the different senses; in another part of it 
the cells generate the nerve energy which causes the 
muscles to contract. There is, therefore, the sensory area 
and the motor area. These areas are sometimes—and 
they are subdivided—called “centers.” In the sensory 
area the cells in one part receive the impressions of sight, 
in another part the impressions of hearing, and in still 
other parts yet undetermined the impressions of the other 


senses. In the motor area, the cells in one part generate recall the feeling which accompanied the same movement 


the nerve energy which causes the muscles of the arm 
to contract ; those in another generate the nerve energy, 
which causes the muscles of the legs to contract, etc. 
There is a distinct motor area for the fingers, the wrist, 
the arms, the face and head, the truuk, the legs and feet. 
If the cells in the arm area are injured the arm is para- 
lyzed ; if the cells in the leg area are injured, the leg is 
paralyzed. These mo‘or areas are now so well known 
that a good surgeon can often safely trephine to relieve 
paralysis. 

The motor nerve-muscle process is this: The cells gen- 
erate the nerve energy, the fibers are simply prolonga- 
tions of the outer covering of the cells, and they transmit 
this nerve energy to the muscles, thus setting free the 
energy in the muscles which causes them to contract. 
The growth as well as the health of both motor nerve 
cells and muscles depends on activity —on exercise. 
Nerve centers, like muscles, degenerate if not used or ex- 
ercised. It has been found that if an arm or leg is am- 
putated in childhood, the corresponding area in the brain 
never fully develops. The entire motor area in the brain 
of bed-ridden invalids often degenerates and becomes 
water-logged. It may be remarked incidentally as a cor- 
ollary from this, that a system of physical training must 
be judged primarily by its eff-cts on the nerve centers, 
and only secondarily by its effects on the vital organs and 
on the muscles. 

From all this we learn that the brain is not only the 
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organ of mind, as most people would say, but that it is 
also the battery which generates the force that moves our 
bodies. In lower animals this motor function of the brain 
is the most important. In the animal series size of brain 
increases not with intelligence but with increase in size 
of body and complexity of the muscular system. 

It also follows that a man who works with his hands 
uses his brains as really and truly as a man who works only 
with his mind. The distinction between “ brain work ” and 
‘‘ manual work ”’ is a distinction without a difference. A 
man wearies his brain jast as much by manual as by men- 
tal labor, and the notion that people who study much re- 
quire more sleep than people who labor with their hands 
is contrary to fact. ‘ Working people ” sleep more hours 
out of the twenty-four than professional men. Physical 
laziness means Jack of brains quite as much as stupidity 
does. Hence savages are always as lazy as they are 
stupid. 

When we move a part of the body we can feel the 
movement. This feeling, or perception of movement, 
comes from sensory nerves in the joints, ligaments, and 
muscles. This perception is stored up in the cells as a 
memory, and is afterward recalled. We can recall the 
feeling which accompanies a familiar movement without 
repeating the movement. This feeling of perception, 
therefore, becomes a part of our memory, our imagina- 
tion, our thought. Hence the effect of muscle upon mind 
—a fact but recently recognized in psychology and in 
education. 

When we want to throw a stone a given distance, we 


in the past. It is this remembered feeling which enables 
us to control the muscles so as to make an accarate throw. 
Manual skill, therefore, does not reside in the hand, but 
in the brain and mind. You cannot develop skill in the 
hand of the idiot, although his hand may be well formed. 
Manual training is not primarily hand training, but an- 
other form of mental training. The hand is simply an 
additional avenue to the mind for purposes of impression 
and expression. 

From all this it follows that in manual training there 
must be a great variety of exercises. Manual skill de- 
pends not only on the vividness with which we recall these 
feelings of movement, but also on their accuracy, variety, 
and number. 

These revived ideal movements also form the raw 
material or basis of what we call “will.” Hence the 
vital copnection between manual training and morals. 
Manual labor is a means of grace, and not a curse. 


We see clearly, too, the difference between skilled and 
unskilled manual labor. It is the former only that has 
high educational value. Unskilled labor consists of such 
crude, simple muscular movements as develop only a few 
crude motor perceptions or feelings. Indeed, the heavi- 
est and roughest manual labor blunts fine muscular feel- 
ing. You don’t educate human beings by making beasts 
of burden of them. Much of the opposition to manual 
training has come from a confounding of these two kinds 
of work. 

Large groups of muscles are more easily moved than 
small groups. A boy ought to write with his hand and 
arm only, but at first he twists all the muscles of his face, 
and sometimes his whole body, in the operation. It takes 
much skill, or, in other words, fine muscular feeling, to 
move a small group of muscles separately. In unskilled 
labor large groups of muscles are used ; in skilled labor, 
small groups and combinations of small groups. 

This enables us to determine what tools are to be used 
in manual training. The use of the crowbar, the shovel, 
the pitchfork, the pickax, all involve large groups of 
muscles and crude movements. The hammer, the jack- 
plane, the wood-carving tools, the jack-knife, the lathe, 
involve finer movements. The first thing to do is to de- 
termine the kinds of muscular movements which are most 
educational. This will then determine the tools to be 
used and the material upon which they are to be used. 

It is clear that accuracy of work is essential in manual 
training, as the accuracy of the motor perception devel- 
oped will depend entirely on the accuracy of the move- 
ment. There are, in addition to this, moral reasons why 
accaracy should be demanded. 

It is clear, too, that exercises must be graded in the 
order of the relative ease or difficulty of the movements 
involved. The pupil can learn to use the jack-knife, 
the hammer, and the saw before he can run a Jathe. 

I have been speaking of the brain only. The spinal 
cord also must be considered in education. Some writers 
have supposed that the spinal cord was endowed with a 
dim sort of consciousness, and they have spoken of the 
“soul of the spinal cord.” This is more than doubtful, 
but it is certain that the cord cannot be ignored in study- 
ing educational problems. The spinal cord is made up of 
sensory and motor cells in the center, and of conducting 
fibers in the outer portions. Many impressions made on 
the senses go no farther than the cells in the spinal cord. 
They never reach the brain. You tickle the foot of a 
good-natured friend when he is asleep. He draws back 
the foot without waking up and without being conscious 
either of the tickling or the movement. The impression 
was carried from the skin along sensory nerves to the sen- 
sory cells in the cord. From there the nerve energy 
traveled to the motor cells, and thence along motor nerves 
to the muscles, causing them to contract. ° It never 
reached the brain. Sach an act is called a reflex act. 
The spinal cord is an organ of reflex action. Many acts 
at first require conscious action of the brain, but later be- 
come habitual and unconscious. Such acts are relegated 
by the cortex of the brain to the lower automatic centers 
of the brain and to the spinal cord. In this way the 
brain is relieved of much work. At first a child uses his 
brain in walking; later, he can walk from habic, and 
walks mainly with his spina) cord. At first we spell with 

painful consciousness ; later we spell the familiar words 
of our vocabulary with little or no consciousness. Chil- 
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dren vught to be trained to write and spell with the spinal 
cord and use all their brain power in thinking the thought 
to be expressed. We do many things with the spinal 
cord to relieve the brain. We walk with the spinal cord, 
we write with and spell with the cord, we knit and gossip 
with the spinal cord ; we may sing and pray, not with our 
hearts, nor with our brains, bat with the upper part of 
our spinal cord. This is, no doubt, the physiological 
basis of the wrong sort of ritualism. If the anatomy of 
the nervuos system does not absolutely bear out these 
last statements, we may say with all seriousness that we 
tip our hats to each other, or lift them to the ladies, not 
with our brains, but with our spinal cord ; and we often 
shake hands in a mechanical way with our spinal cord ; 
hence we speak of a ‘cordial weleome.” 


Now, from all this we may deduce the principle for 
manual training: The muscular movements involved in 
the handling of tools are made at first by nerve energy 
which comes from the brain, but after these movements be- 
come automatic by practice the brain relegates them almost 
wholly to the spinal cord. Such movements cease to be of 
much educational value when they are no longer consciously 
directed by the brain. Any process in manual training 
ought to stop when it ceases to be brain work. Here we 
have ths difference between the manual training school 
and the trade school. The manual training school stops 
when the point mentioned is reached. Its purpose is 
purely educational. The trade school continues the train- 
ing in skill even after the process is chiefly relegated to 
the spinal cord, in order that the person may develop the 
power of producing as large a quantity as possible of 
goods of high grade of finish in a given time for the 
market. Its purpose is economic. This is a point which 
advocates of manual training have thus far failed to see 
clearly. 

Finally, let us look at another aspect of manual train- 
ing. The partridge comes out of the shell a complete 
partridge in all respects except size. It can run, peck 
with unerring certainty at food; it can do almost every- 
thing the mother can do. There is no helplessness, as 
there is in the case of the new-born child. The cat and 
the dog mature in a year or so; the horse in four or five 
years. The human being is born the most helpless of all 
creatures. Its brain grows in size rapidly for from three 
to eight years, and less rapidly until about twenty. In 
weight this brain grows rapidly until twenty, and after 
that less rapidly until about forty. Here we have a 
process of maturing reaching over the greater part of 
forty years? What does all this mean for education? 
The partridge’s brain and nervous system are matured 
before it leaves the shell, and hence it cannot be materi- 
ally modified by the impressions it receives from the 
world around it. Heredity determines its whole life. 
The young partridge is a second edition of the old—with- 
out revision. Progress and education are impossible. 
The cat, the dog, and the horse have brains and nervous 
systems much matured before birth. Hence heredity de- 
termines much, but not quite all. Their brains are plastic 
for a year or a few years. Hence they can be trained, 
but scarcely educated. 

The human infant has the most immature brain at birth 
ofallanimals. Hence it isso early inits development cut off 
from the reach and power of heredity that the influences 
of its environments can very largely determine its devel- 
opment. This long period of maturity after birth, giving 
environments and education an opportunity to act upon 
the brain and nerves and to fashion character, is the one 
thing which makes progress avd civilization possible in 
the human race, whilst the same is not possible in 
the case of cats and dogs. It makes it posssible for indi- 
vidual character to be developed and for the child to be 
better than the parent. It makes Franklins and Lincolns 
possible. 

Rich lessons for education which can be drawn from 
this truth are so obvious that I need not stop to refer to 
more than one. It is this. There is a time in the ma- 
turing of the brain when it is most susceptible to given 
influences, and can be most effectively modified by certain 
kinds of training. These opportune periods have been 
called “nascent periods ’"—the periods when given apti- 
tudes are born and blossom out. When the science of 
education will have determined these ‘“ nascent periods” 
in a child’s development, it will have made the greatest 
discovery it has ever made. Such a nascent period is ap- 


proximately known for the development of manual skill. 
We all know that if a child is to learn to play on an in- 
strument it must begin young, and that if a boy is to 
learn a trade he must likewise begin young. Some one 
has said, “ You can make something of a Scotchman pro- 
vided you catch him young.” The samé is true of the 
Yankee. 

This nascent period for developing the various forms 
of manual skill is roughly estimated to extend from the 
age of about four to the age of about fourteen. Here is 
the great argument for connecting manual training with 
the public schools. If a boy cannot get such training in 
school, he must either miss his opportunity for getting it 
during the period when he can develop the greatest skill, 
or must leave school be fore the age of fourteen and 
neglect the education which comes from books. This, 
again, is a point which has been largely overlooked in dis- 
cussions of this subject in this country. 


WORLD'S EDUCATIONAL EX4GIBITS.—(XIV.) 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Of all the educational exhibits at Chicago, that of 
France is the most helpful because it contains nothing 
but the actual work of the schools. There was no work 
prepared especially for the great Columbian Exposition ; 
but the class books throughout were submitted, and these 
measure the daily work of the pupils. More and more 
the American students of education are realizing the les- 
sons which the French schools have for us; and the dis- 
play at Chicago has largely emphasized this tendency to 
look to France rather than to Germany in the future for 
our best models and greatest inspiration. Limited as it 
was in space, there was much in the French exhibit that 
commanded the careful attention of the student of educa- 
tion. Their drawings throughout were characterized by 
great freedom ; and the drawings from life in the second- 
ary schools were vastly superior to similar work in the 
art colleges of Canada and the United States. One thing 
that made the French exhibit exceedingly interesting was 
the exercise books of the school children. At stated in- 
tervala—say once a week—every pupil transfers all the 
written work of a day into a permanent note book. Theee 
note-books are all kept, and many of them were sent to 
Chicago. The writer followed one child through a period 
of six years; and not only was it possible to note the 
subjects taught at various states, but as well the methods 
employed. The work in wood and iron was quite as 
good as our own, that from Poitiers being especially praise- 
worthy. The language work, for the most part, was good. 
A full line of the text-books used was included in the ex- 
hibit ; also the books placed in district libraries for the 
parents to read. The Musée Pédagogique, which has 
done more toward making teaching a science than any 
similar institution or organization of modern times, made 
an excellent exhibit of its own publications. The influ- 
ences of the Musée Pédagogique are powerful the world 
over, and no student of education examined its exhibit at 
Chicago without expressions of gratitude. 

The city of Paris exhibited in the French building. 
Its work, like that of France in general, was thoroughly 
genuine in that it contained no special work, but the reg- 
ular exercise books of the pupils. Paris to some extert 
has solved the problems of co-ordinating the different 
subjects of study, for drawing and language and ecience 
go hand in hand. The wood and iron work was good ; 
and a great amount of inexpensive apparatus show to 
what extent the French schools value objective work. 
The drawings, especially from life, are. better than those 
of the United States. This work is less mechanical there 
than here ; it has greater freedom and is more often used 
as a means of expressing thought than for purposes of 
intricate designs. 

If Spain is doing as little for the education of her 
people as her exhibit would indicate, the educators of 
England, France, Sweden, and Germany may well turn 
to that country as a fruitful field for developing popular 
education. The exhibit is not only insignificant, but in- 
ferior. A few pieces of school work and apparatus are 
carelessly thrown together in one of the alcoves of the 
Liberal Arts Building. There is some work from the 
National Institution for the Education of the Daaf and 
Blind that deserves mention. A desk made by, and for 


the use of, these students has several entirely new fea- 
tures. In the exhibit are some pieces of wood work and 
photographs and drawings of the polytechnic schools and 
other educational institutions. But Spain evidently made 
no serious effort to exhibit her schools. The Museo Ped- 
igogico, one of the youngest of these professional bureaus 
of education and yet one that is doing much for the 
teachers of Spain, was not represented. The Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls in Spain has already been men- 
tioned in the account of the Massachusetts exhibit, of 
which it was a part. The needle and written work of 


these students sorpass anything one finds in the Spanish 


educational exhibit. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Try the plan of placing on the blackboard every 
Monday morning a proverb or motto that has passed into 
the history of some nation. Speak upon the truth it em- 
phasizes ; have the pupils memorize it and recite it in 
coucert every day of the week. 


PROMOTION is a matter of great importance, but it 
should never be used as a “ reward of merit,”’ nor is the 
child ever to be kept back as a punishment. The only 
question is whether or not it is possible for him to get 
more advantage from advancing than from “ marking 
time ” by being refused promotion. 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Give this example to your arithmeticians: A gentle- 
man whose daughter wanted some Christmas money, was 
asked if she would be satisfied with one cent on the first 
day of December, two cents on the second day, four on 
the third, and so on, doubling the amount each day until 
the last day of the month. She declined the proposition, 
as she thought the ameunt would not be sufficient for her 
wauts. Now, what amount would she have received if 
she had accepted the offer ? 


DEBATE SUBJECTS. 


Resolved, That the present exaggerated custom of 
making Christmas gifts detracts from the enjoyment of 


the season. 
Can Lincoln justly be called as great a benefactor to 
his country as Washington ? 
Should Franklin be regarded as the greatest American ? 
Was Hamilton a greater statesman than Jefferson ? 
Were the public service of Webster more valuable to 
the country than the public service of Clay ? 
Is Edison the greatest living American inventor ? 


CHRISTMAS QUOTATIONS. 


Take fifteen minutes for a recitation of quotations 
about Christmas. Here are a few that may be given to 
thoee who are not apt in making their own selection : 


God bless us all! With Tiny Tim 
’ Tis thus we finish prayer and hymn, 
While cheerily from lip to lip 
The Christmas wishes gayly trip; 
God bless us all the circle round, 
Wherever are our dear ones found ; 
At home, abroad, please God, we say, 
God bless His own on Christmas Day! 
— Margaret E, Sangster. 


‘* Happy belle of Christmas tide 
Sound their gladness far and wide, 
Happy children hear once more 
The eweet story o’er and o’er: 
How the harps of Heaven rang, 
How the holy angels sang. 

While around a wondrons light 

Made the midnight heavens bright, 
And the kneeling shepherds heard 
First on earth the blessed word 
Which today we sing again: 

* Peace on earth, good will to men!’ ’’ 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carole play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
OF peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Savior's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 

No fairy tales, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and go gracious is the time. —- Shakespeare, 
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MINERALS IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—(I.) 
[For Beginners in Teaching the Sclence } 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, JERSEY CITY (N. J.) HIGH 8CHOOL. 


Unquestionably one of the most attractive forms of 
nature stady is the mineral kingdom. It has not the 
mystery of life and growth of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, but then it has not the disadvantage of death 
and decay. On the other hand, the mineral has in a 
sense its growth by unvarying laws and its life, —and in 
fact we may say even its death and decay. These 
processes, however, are so long delayed, that most con- 
veniently for our use, its forms of beauty once displayed, 
are permanent and easily preserved. Many teachers, at- 
tracted by the theme, would be rejoiced to give attention 
to the rocks of their vicinity could they but feel they 
were making the subject profitable, but so little has 
mineralogical science adapted to the schoolroom been de- 
veloped, that many do not feel themselves prepared to 
take their pupils through or into the study. Then there 


is the difficulty and expense of obtaining good specimens, 


and the trouble of keeping them. On these points the 
writer feels warranted in saying that the trouble is en- 
tirely avoided, and the expense largely by regulating the 
size. 

The educational specimen for individual use does not 
need to be more than a cubic inch. (Large specimens 
take up room and collect dust), and as for expense and 
difficulty further, the writer ventures to hope that the 
time will come when mineralogical supplies will be far- 
nished regularly by publishers and school supply houses 
like pens, pencils, pads, ink, and other school utilities. 

The earth is fall of good material, Everywhere in 
profusion, in her great laboratory, nature has wrought 
these varied forms. Surely nothing of educational facili- 
ties should be chosen. 

Once the value of the study is fully understood as a 
means of mental culture,—of observation, definition and 
description, as well as of knowledge of matter and its 
properties, we may expect natural mineralogical forms of 
approved value to be the cheapest of school supplies. 
Perhaps some books will be laid aside and nature studied 
directly. 

The necessary school accessories of the science are : 

1. A convenient box with compartments to hold the 
specimens and to maintain the classification. (A shabbily 
made box should be avoided.) 

2. Simple inexpensive test-apparatus. 

3. Labels and note books. 

4. The mineral material. 

Beside, as an important consideration, is a proper and 
systematic method of study. The field is wide; the 
school method must not be hap-hazard, scattered, desultory. 
A definite concentrated method must be adopted which, 
when finished, will leave the pupil with such an introduc- 
tion to the science, that he will readily be master of the 
entire field. 

The principles that are to be brought out in the study are : 

a. Knowledge of the properties which a mineral may 
possess. 

6. Discernment to detect those properties. 

ce. Ability to distinguish grades and shades of proper- 
ties, and to contrast minerals in these respects. 

d. Knowledge of processes, physical and chemical, by 
which properties may be brought out or made apparent. 

é. Some skill of manipulation. 

}. In addition to the above, which is more or less tech- 
nical for school work, classification, description, and nar- 
rative as a language stady, are not to be overlooked. 

Some physical properties to be observed are : 

a. Surface—rough, smooth with planes or cleavage. 

b. Form — massive, irregular, or with definite exterior. 

c. Interior structure—crystalline, or amorphous. 

d. Hardness, 

e. Toughness, or brittleness, 

f Color. 

g. Weight, etc., ete. 

Some of its chemical tests are : 

a. How it acts with certain reagents, acids, and with 


water. 


6. How it acts with heat under certain conditions 
such as, 1. In a glass tube. 2. In a blow-pipe flame. 
3. In w flame on @ piece of charcoal. 4. Ina flatne with 
certain other substances, as soda ete, 


A good share of the above work is very simple ; other 
well adapted to the scientific research of the best high 
school pupils but not beyond their ability. Some of the 
additional topics that may be pursued, involving scholarly 
investigation on part of pupils, are use, natural history of 
the specimen, where found, its relation to other sciences, 
how any element of value is extracted from it, utility 
in nature in reference to rocks and soil, utility to man 
and other animals. Some of the appliances of use in 
the study are: 

a. A file point to test hardness,—the point of an old 
knife-blade will do very well. 

b. A piece of hard unglazed, white porcelain to test 
the color of powder or streak. 

c. A magnet,—knife blade magnetized will do. 

d. A trifle of acid in a small bottle. 

e. An ordinary test tube (three cents). 

f. A cheap blowpipe such as jewellers use. 

g- A hammer and block of iron. 

h. Forceps, charcoal, lamp. An ordinary kerosene 
lamp with chimney is serviceable, For blowpipe work 
contrive a “ home-made” lamp with a thick wick such as 
jewellers use. 

i. A balance for finding specific gravity, such as you 
use in your work in physics. 

j. A set of minerals arranged to scale of hardness, 
from which to learn by experience and use the established 
degrees of hardness. The latter of course will be a part 
of the collection. 

Mareriat.—Typical minerals cannot be found in 
every locality, though the mineral kingdom is at every 
hand. Specimen minerals come from mines and quarries, 
and from blasting where seams of rock are opened. To 
know the science, the specimen must be stadied. A dis- 
tinction must be made between studying miuerals and 
studying the mineral kingdom. In other words the differ- 
ence between minerals and rocks must be noted. It is 
an essential distinction. 

Qaartz will illustrate. It is a mineral, and composed 
of two elements, silicon and oxygen, SiO, We may 
say it isa definite (inorganic) natural chemical compound, 
natural because found in nature. It may be chalcedony, 
cairngorm, opal or rock crystal. But quartz may exist in 
great masses, as sand, quartzite; we then call it rock. 
Similarly calcite, gypsum, serpentine may form rocks. 
Bat this is not the most general formation of rock. These 
are rocks consisting of a single mineral. Generally they 
are composite, consisting of several minerals mingled to- 
gether—as granite composed of quartz, feldspar and 
mica, mixed together in any proportion. In a genuine 
study of the science we must study the minerals. To 
know the rocks thereafter is a simple matter. This is the 
logical way of proceeding. 

Because teachers (and treatises intended for school use) 
do not observe this distinction in material, there is great 
indefiniteness in the work done. They start with rocks, 
because they pick these up at hand. It is like learning 
to read by the sentence, or word-method. Learn first the 
element or phonics. The mineral kingdom in general, 
that is rock et cetera, has its use in nature study. In les- 
sons of observation, of out-door study, of geography, with 
lower grades it is not necessary to note closely the ele- 
mentary composition of the object, as sandstone, trap, 
granite, clay. The young child learns to know it readily 
asawhole. With these, pupils take your quartz, your 
building material, your gem, and give your lesson upon it 
as an object. Yet even with these, for bringing out 
physical properties, such as mentioned above, the well se- 
lected mineral, as cale-spar, feld-spar, fluorite, a piece in 
the hand of every pupil, has a value which should be 
recognized. Combine the two, neglect neither. 


But for a teacher who would handle his or her work in 
this line with authority, a knowledge of the principles of 
the science is necessary. The common minerals and ores 
should be possessed and known. From these the prin- 
ciples of the science should be learned. 

The subject should be definitely presented to grammar 
grade and high school pupils, since so many of these be- 
come teachers. So to all pupils of that age the experi- 
mental investigation of the properties of the mineral is 
fascinating, and the knowledge derived is of practical 
benefit. 

We should have, therefore, with these upper grades, 
direct éxperimenta) work with the minerals. The minerals 


used should be selected with a view to the logical de- 
velopment of the subject. If the pupils are not able to 
find desirable specimens in their vicinity, let such be far- 
nished by purchase. This would be quite necessary with 
ores. 

How may A Lesson se Given.—There are three 
methods which may be pursued. 

1. The teacher may have a good sized specimen, large 
enough to be seen well by pupils, which she will hold in 
hand and pass occasionally to pupils. Sach minerals will 
cost to average ten or fifteen cents each, depending on 
size and actual value, $2. to $2.50 for twenty minerals. 

2. There may be a sufficient number of each sort be- 
longing to the room, so that a piece say of graphite, 
hematite, may be handed to each pupil till the lesson is 
over, then returned. These pieces might average about 
a cent and one-half apiece. 

3. The pupils may be encouraged (o own or acquire a 
certain definite selection of minerals, the teacher selling 
to pupils such as they cannot otherwise get. (This is the 
method the writer follows). In this case the pupil should 
own also a box with compartments, test apparatus, etc. 
He takes pride in his work, and the knowledge is more 
permanent. He can generally have a satisfactory speci- 
men at one cent cost, though some might cost two and 
three and five cents, according to excellence of some 
property as cleavage, color, which they might display. 
(There is great strife for the best specimens). Schools 
which make use of kindergarten or manual training can 
make their boxes. Let the boxes generally be with 
glass covers. Make cover (glass) first, box to fit. Com- 
partments 14 inch square by 14 deep. Twenty compart- 
ments arranged five by four makes good shape. Cover 
with leatherette. (The writer procures his boxes made 
to order of best workmanship in lots of several hundred. 
Would send one as sample at cost of fifteen cents and 
nine cents for postage. Glass covers cost three cents 
more, but cannot be sent by mail. Would be pleased to 
learn what success manual training has with the boxes). 
A smaller box, 24 compartments, arranged 6 x 4, each of 
an exact cubic inch dimension, glass covered, is in very 
good proportion. But the cost when manufactured is 
about the same. (These cost prices do not include any 
middle man’s gains). 

Wuen 10 Teacu.—In the grades, give the lessons as 
regular object or observation lessons in study of nature. 
There is no form of object work that surpasses this science. 
In high school department, it is not necessary to add a 
study. Place it alongside of physics, chemistry, physical 
geography, or geology, once or twice a week. With 
chemistry especiaily it harmonizes, the mineral being a 
chemical compound from nature’s laboratory, from which, 
in fact, our stilted and often unnatural school chemistry 
is derived. Often the same subject, as iron, quartz, will 
come at the same time in both. The writer believes that 
a practical, excellent school chemistry can be conducted 
strictly from the mineralogical basis, Of course geology 
and some parts of physical geography cannot be properly 
condacted without mineralogy. 


THE NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD IN 
WRITING*.—(LV.) 


An Original Self Instructing System of Penmanship. 
[Ohaps. I., II., III. appeared in JouRNALS of Oct. 5. 19 and Nov. 2.] 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 


Note.—As each of these lessons is in a sense dependent upon the 
others, those using the series shou'd keep the file complete, C.R.W. 

Crass Draitis.—After the pupils have learned to take 
the three positions at command, and are able to make the 
direct movement freely, begin the regular movement drills 
as follows: 2d position; 3d position; ready ; one-two- 
three (repeat). Draw the arm back quickly at each 
count, but without sliding the sleeve, counting 150 per 
minute. Continue for one minute without stopping. 
Rest one minute, relaxing arm and hand. Repeat this 
drill five times daily, not less than two minutes each time, 
paying strict attention to the position and to the character 
of the movement produced. See that the arm rests lightly. 

Fourts Posirron.—You may now have the class take 
the several positions in regular order, as explained in the 
last lesson ; and for the fourth position, place the hand 
asin cut No. 11, This may be called forming th: hand 
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end is an important part of the drill. With scarcely an 
exception, pupils when learning script will have acquired 
cramped and unnatural positions in pen-holding. It will 
also be found that these wrong positions have by associa- 
tion become inseparable from the act of forming letters. 
The first step, then, should be to disconnect the new posi- 
tion and movements from the writing itself, to train the 


Cur No. 6.—Showing muecular rest on forearm near elbow. 


hand into a correct position independently of the pen- 
holding. During the first year in school it is better not 
to attempt pen or pencil-holding in connection with move- 
ment exercises, but by aiming to confirm the habit of 
correct position, secure the ability to hold and use the 
pen effectively in the higher grades. But in any grade 
where this method is being introduced, the same rule 


Cur No. 7.—Lliustrating position and pen holding. Holder be- 
tween first and second fiogers and thamb, crossing first finger in 
front of knuckle-joint, and second finger at the root of nail; end 
of thumb opposite the first joint of forefinger. Third and fourth 
fingers separated from the other two, and bent inward ¢qually at 
the three joints; keep entirely relaxed and resting almost flat on 
the nails. Keep hand and arm perfectly flat, with holder pointing 
at the head. End of second fioger not to exceed one half inch 
above the desk. This cat shows the simultaneous action of pen- 
point and finger-rest in forming oval or straight line movements. 
The arm should form a right-angle at the elbow. Wrist elevated 
above the desk. 


should be observed at the beginning. Drill a great deal 
without the pen, and with a dry pen; get all the rauge of 
action you possibly can; and that which is to follow will 
come not only naturally, but easily. Do not be in any 
hurry to practice writing. There will be ample time for 
that after the movement to do it with has been secured. 
Faithfully and intelligently carried out, there can be no 


Cut No. 8.—Showing how the band and pen-holder should ap- 
pear when the pupil is faciog the teacher. When the arm and 
hand are kept flat on the desk the holder will naturally cross the 
ruled lines obliquely, or on the regular writing elant. When prac- 
tising with the pen, what was called the direct movement in Lesson 
IIL., and which was made on a lioe with the forearms should now 
be mod.fisd, and made in the obliqae direction toward the head. 
This is indicated by the line shown in cut. 


Cur No. 

such thing as failure with this plan of teaching. From 
the fourth position, eat No. 11, make the modified direct 
movement toward the head on the writing slant, as ex- 
plained under cut No. 8. Coant for this movement the 
same as directed for ‘Class Drills.” Be sure that the 
third and fourth fingers are relaxed, and bent well in- 
ward, and that they are sliding freely on the naila. 


NEW ENGLAND’S STORY. 
[An Exercise for Forefather’s Day, Dec, 22.] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Tis time to tell her story— 
It is her natal day; 
’Tis time to sing her glory, P 
And well her children may. 
New England! brave New England! 
To all our hearts how dear! 
We would repeat, in telling, 
Thy builder's virtues here! 


Thon seest the nation’s splendor, 
Nor claimst at all thine own, 

Though all who think, remember 
Thou wert its corner atone. 

New England! dear New England! 
Who watched its earliest hope, 

And framed the noble structure 
That gives it grandest scope! 


Great truths are writ for learning 
By work-worn Pilgrim hands ; 
Onr wealth is of their earning, 
Through theirs our freedom stands. 
New England, dear New England, 
Thy children wait once more 
To turn again the annals 
Of Plymouth’s storied shore. 


Singing: ‘* America.”’ 

1. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were for the most part 
troublous times to the people of England. Kings were at odds with 
their councilors and their subjects, nobles at variance with their 
sovereign, their vaseals, and each others. In the church were con- 
tentions, in parliament and council chamber wrangling and treason. 

2. Yet, im reality, these changes and upheavals were the deep 
ploughing of the God of the centuries, and were preparatory tosome 
of the noblest sowing of the centuries. 

8. There is nothing so interesting and wonderful as the growth 
of ideas, and one after another they were springing up, indestructi- 
ble in their vitality, all over troubled England; and the name of 
the germs to which all belonged might be translated as Individual 
Rights and Liberties. It was for this that the Magna Charta was 
framed, in 1215, and the War of the Barons, fought later in the 
thirteenth century; and, a little later still, the Protestant move- 
ment began to be manifest, gaining strength as it grew till it had as 
its defenders Wycliffe and Latimer, Cromwell and Hampden, 
Locke and Milton. 

4, As the years went by, it became more and more evident that 
neither the civil nor the religious liberty for which men longed 
could be achieved in the old world. 

Binging: Keller’s ‘‘ American Hymo.’’ 

5. It was, indeed, increasingly difficult, at times, to keep it alive 
at all. A little more than eixty years after the discovery by Colam- 
bus, hundreds of Eoglishmen fled from their native c:untry, exiles 
for their faith, and for the hope they had of freedom of speech, 
thought, and life. Many of them returned to England when the 
reign of Elizabeth began, bat with the principles for which they 
had suffered grown stronger in their minds and dearer to their 
hearts. The spread of their opinions and the increasing strength 
of the Paritan element, in church and college and in the royal 
council, as well as among merchants and mariners, the nobles and 
the farmers, began to be very noticeable and ite influence unmis- 
takable. 

7. Here they had the opportunity to follow their own modes of 
worship, to cherish their own creed, to earn an honorable livelihood, 
to have their home-life undisturbed by any espionage, and to enjoy 
each other's socicty in their little community. In Holland, peoples 
of any faith, who lived orderly lives, were received and made wel- 
come. 

8. The University of Leyden, with ite library, inferior, indeed, 
to the libraries of Cambridge and Oxford, but large for that time, 
and rich in the lore of jarisprudence and theology, with a good 
equipment of medical and historical books, and a modest wealth of 
ancient manurcripts besides, was open to them, The Paritan 
pastor, the Rev. John Robinson, at once scholarly, eaintly, and be- 
nign, was enrolled as a studentof theology. William Brewster, the 
Elder of the charch, and a leader among the Scrooby Puritans, 
carried on a publishing house, where, doubtless, some of John Rob- 
inson’s treatises were printed. And William Bradford, one of the 
little colony’s best advisers, though a young man, learned the trades 
of dyeing and weaving, and afterward gave himself to the study of 
languages. 

9. But Leyden was not home to the Paritans, neither could the 
carry out their purposes in Holland, nor fu'fil their cherished ideals. 
They wished to retain their English language and traditions, and 
their organization; to live under laws of their own making or 
framed by Englishmen; to have better pecuniary returne for their 
labor, and larger opportunities therein ; to have scope for trading 
and commerce; to have once more the Paritan Sabbath observed 
around them; to perpetaate their faith; to lay, if possible, the 
corner stone of a Christian nation; and so far as was in their power, 
to do something toward ‘‘ propagating and advancing the gospel of 
the kingdom of Ohrist in those remote parts of the world’ And 
therefore, they began to look toward the coast of North America, 
and to talk of migrating thither. 

Singing ; Over the Mountain Wave.” 

10. They obtained # grant of land from the London Company, 
and endeavored to secure the royal assurance of liberty in their re- 
ligion. In the latter attempt they were unsoccess{al, but, were told 


instead that they would probably be unmolested because disregarded 
by their sovereign. They had been j»>ined, while in Leyden, by 
John Carver, the first governor of the Plymouth Colony. Edward 
Winslow, who several times held the same office and was the diplo- 
mat of the company, with their wives, and Captain Miles Standish, 
already femous for his heroism in the Spanish wars. 

11. They started from Delfshaven in Jaly, 1620, leaving behind 
them the greater part of the English exiles who bad found refuge 
in Holland. They went first to England, on the ship ‘‘ Speed- 
well,’’ to meet the ‘‘ Mayflower,” with other Eoglish Paritans. 
Most of them had very little property, and the venture was so haz- 
ardous that it was impossible to effect a loan save on exacting con- 
ditions. 

12. They found that they had not obtained money enough to 
warrant their starting for America, They parted, accordingly, 
with some of their provisions, and the two vessels set out, to find, 
before they -had sailed a hundred miles to the West, that the 
‘Speedwell’ was unsafe. Their second and final departure was 
made from Plymouth, in Devonshire, on the sixth of September, 
1620. They had a long, rough voyage. 

13. It was near the middle of November when they cast anchor 
in the bay of Cape Cod, which already had been visited by Wey- 
mouth, Gosnold, and Smith. The ship was their home for five 
weeks more, and the Mayflower cabin witnessed one of the moet 
important compacts any company has framed. 

14. Reading of the Compact. “In the name of God, Amen. 
We, whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc., having 
undertaken, for the glory of God, and advancement of the Christian 
faith, and honor of our king and country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do, by these presents, 
solemnly aud mutually, in the presence of God and of one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation, and furthering of the ends afore- 
said ; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, constitutions and « flices, from time to 
time as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the colony; unto which we promise all dus submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunder subscribed our 
names, at Cape Cod, the eleventh of November, in the year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord, King James, of England, France, and 
Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-foarth, Anno 
Dommini, 1620,” 

15. It took some extended exploration to enable them to fix upon 
a plan for settlement. Tradition says that some ‘sweet springs 
of water,’’ and “‘ little running brooks,’’ with the hills that pro- 
tected the spot, decided the place of their landing ; and they called 
it Plymouth, after the old English town whence they last sailed. 
There are said to be one hundred and two who Janded, and a con- 
venient boulder, that lay solitary on the shore, so became, as 
their feet touched it, ‘‘ the stepping-stone to a continent,’’ 

Singing; “‘ The Breaking Waves dashed high.’’ 

16. Six small houses, and one larger building, to serve as a 
“commen house”’ were at once builded. Bat the weary Pilgrims 
had become weakened by the long, inclement voyage, with the 
scanty and unwholesome food the ship + fforded, and the rigor of 
the New England winter found them all unprepared to withstand 
it. One after another they succumbed to disease. Fifty had died 
before the May flowers bloomed, and lest the Indians should count 
their dead, and guess at the feeble forces of the living, they re- 
frained from marking their graves, and a little later, planted corn 
upon the leveled earth. 

17. The ship Mayflower returned to England in the spring, and 
the colonists began to till the cleared acres around them, winning 
sufficient food to support them in rude comfort, and stores in such 
simple abundance that they kept, after their firet harvesta had 
been gathered, a Thankegiving both solemn and glad, inviting to 
their post some Indians who had become their fries da. 

18. A year later than they had seen the shore of New England, 
fifty more of the Leyden company joined them. The Indians had 
given them, as yet, but little trouble, and the differences which oc- 
curred with certain white settlers near them, were adjasted with- 
out mach difficulty, The colony enjoyed a growing prosperity, 
and New England began to lock attractive to Puritans of Old 
England. In 1619 a company of more than four hundred pereons 
came to Salem, who formed there a colony, with John Endicott as 
governor, larger than Plymouth, with the accessions of ita nine 
years. 

19. In the following year, 1630, more than a thousard people 
landed on the New England shores. The nation had been founded. 

Singing: Hail Columbia! 

20. From this time onward New England’s story is a record of 
progress and growth, of gains in independence, dominion, and in- 
filaence. The obstacles she has encountered have in the end 
furthered her best interesta. 

21. It was given to New England, more than to any other section 
to stamp the growing nation with its own dominant characteristics. 
Ite affinitier, ambitions, ideale, have heen incorporated into the 
national life. The forms of government estavlished daring the 
time of ite supremacy have obtained in the larger municipalities and 
commonwealths that have grown up around ita historic centers, and 
have helped to shape the nation’s own life. The bencfits cf ednca- 
tion that the early New Englanders sought to make possible have 
been conferred as freely as even they could wish. Civic and social 
opportunities have been aleo as free as in the idoal state of which 
they dreamed. And, best of all, the principles by which they were 
guided, and on which the little community at Plymouth was 
founded, have, in good degree, been the rule of their descendants, 
who rightly recognize in them the foundation of America’s true 


greatness. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 7, 1893. 


Tue school is making citizens. 
Do not neglect your out-door exercise. 
MassAcnusetts State Meeting Number next week. 


THanks for the many compliments on the Apperception 
Number. 


Tue average salary of a Russian schoolmaster is $6. 
amonth. This acconnts for many things. 


TeacHers should recognize the claims that rapidity in- 
work has upon the school, especially in arithmetic. Ac- 
curacy is indispensible, rapidity is desirable, and reason- 
able rapidity improves the probability of accuracy. 


TEACHERS ON ScHooL Boarps.—In America the in 
stances are rare in which a teacher is upon the school 
board of the town where he teaches. We have known 
bat one case in which this has been done in Massachu- 
setts; in that the high school principal was chairman 
of the board for several years, and as a result the schools 
were greatly improved. In Japan, by the law of 1890, 
from the male teachers of the city, town, or village, one 
fourth of the school board is to be selected. This would 
have many arguments in its favor. It would tend to 
give greater prominence to the discussion of methods, 
principles, and appliances, and less to wood, coal, and 
janitors, and with but one fourth of the board teachers it 
would be practically impossible for the teachers to do 
anything not desired by the people generally. 


Henry F. Howarp, Tracuen.—Mr. Howard of 
Hyde Park, who died recently, after a lingering illness, 


was a teacher whose only aspiration was to be a good 
teacher, not in a public way but in a class-room sense. 
He loved to teach, enjoyed seeing children learn, believed 
it was the greatest human achievement to teach a class 
skillfally. He was not a philosopher, a psychologist nor 
a pedagogist, but for twenty-five years he was a great 
tecaher. I have known no other, as boy and man, so well 
as he. I cannot remember the time when he was not a 
student. From early boyhood it was his purpose to teach. 
The motto of his life was, “I must know more that I may 
teach better.” I was with him a little time before his de- 
parture. “There is one great wish I have for Heaven,” 
he said, “I hope I can be a teacher there. There are 
children enough, and it would be my greatest joy. Let 
others sigh for rest, I hope to teach.” What a testimony 
to one’s love for teaching ! 


Emma Marwepet.—There died at San Francisco on 
the 17th of November a remarkable woman, Miss Emma 
Marwedel. Born in Germany seventy-five years ago, 
where she spent her early years in educational work,— 
chiefly in the kindergarten,—she came to this country 
more than twenty years ago in response to a call from 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody for German kindergartners to 
spread the new gospel in America. First at Boston, then 
at Washington, and subsequently at Chicago, Miss Mar- 
wedel did pioneer work for the kindergarten cause. In 
1876 she went to California, where she established the 
first kindergarten training school at Los Angeles. Later 
she opened a similar one in Oakland, and atill later she 
conducted kindergarten classes in Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco. A great part of her work was the education of 
mothers,—training for motherhood; and her “ mothers’ 
classes” in California did much not only for the women, 
but as well for the dissemination of the doctrines of 
Froebel. Her most considerable pedagogical treatise is 
Conscious Motherhood (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1889), 
a book which indicates best Miss Marwedel’s educational 
strength. Daring the past year she published a mono- 
grapb, Hints to Teachers. She enjoyed the friendship 
and personal acqaaintance of Fraa Froebel, Professor 
Preyer, and other famous educators, and in America gen- 
erally and California in particular she was much loved 
by teachers and friends of education. Her life was one 
of devotion to, and self-sacrifice for, a great cause,—the 
improvement of primary education in America. 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. 


It was very kind in the president-of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association to give so many college presidents 
and professors an opportanity to attend a meeting where 
they could hear educational theories discussed. As com- 
pared with the average public school man the college man 
is sadly off in this respect. A Boston master belongs to 
the Masters’ Association, and the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
and the State Association, and the American Institute, 
and the National Association, and the Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers,—six, at least, and nobody knows how 
many more. Educational meetings, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, annually, all the year round,—he goes to them 
all, and listens and absorbs, and growa thereby. But the 
poor college instructors, what have they? There is a New 
England Association of Colleges, an Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools, but the membership in 
these is quite select. 

How would it do for one of ‘the associations, say the 
first, to invite some public school people, teachers and 
superintendents to read papers showing how colleges 
should be ran. Some such topics as the following might 
be pertinent: The College of the Fature, the Education 
Value of the Hoffman and Parker Houses as College 
Adjuncts, the Color Sense Among College Students, (sug- 
gested by their favorite habit of painting towns red) 
What College Instructors might Learn from Primary 
Teachers, Apperception of Pablic Schools by College 
Men, Why College Stadents have to go Abroad to Finish 
their Education. Other topies would readily suggest 
themselves as occasion required. 

A possible hindrance to carrying out this plan might 
be the diffidence of the public school men, and a natural 
shrinking from dealing with subjects of which they might 


be ignorant, bat they would be encouraged by the ex- 


ample of their college brethren to lay aside any little 


scruples of this sort. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


We sometimes think that the higher education of 
women is a thing of quite recent date. It is indeed an 
idea of this century so far as this country is concerned, 
but it had one pioneer at least in the person of Emma 
Willard, who is 1821 established her far-famed Troy 
Seminary, which has flourished there ever since. She 
had already opened a boarding school for superior train- 
ing of girls in Vermont, but Gov. DeWitt Clinton having 
recommended to the legislature an appropriation for the 
education of the daughters of the Empire State, she took 
advantage of the opportunity and removed to New York. 
Daring thirty years she taught over five thousand girls ; 
one in every ten became a teacher, imbued with her ideas. 
Although professors of colleges attended her examina- 
tions, they advised her not to attend theirs, “ as not be- 
coming a woman.” When in 1820 she had taught a class 
of girls in geometry, it called down upon her a storm of 
ridicule. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has jast given a sketch 
of Emma Willard to the English public, through the 
pages of the Westminster Review for November, and we 
call attention to the fact, asking our readers to watch 
with us the effect on the English mind of the bold utter- 
ances of our gifted countrywoman, in which she uses her 
most trenchant powers of language. We canrot refrain 
from giving one or two paragraphs of her vigorous dic- 
tion, characteristic of the woman, but also eminently 
adapted to help on the cause which she so ably advocates. 

When Miss Naden of England, who had written some 
remarkable essays on “Induction and Dedaction,” died, 
Herbert Spencer wrote: ‘‘ Mental powers, so highly de- 
veloped in a woman, are abnormal and involve a physio- 
logical cast that the feminine organization cannot bear 
without injory more or less profound.” This brings Mrs. 
Stanton to her feet. Hear her reply. ‘ We are warned 
that woman’s organization is too delicate for high schol- 
arship. Every time a gifted woman dies, it is attributed 
to tho mental strain on her physical powers. These 
croakers say, moreover, that the higher education of 
women will ultimately enfeeble the race and decrease the 
population. Well, suppose it is s0,—shall we reverse the 
wheels of progress, close the college doors, and send the 
rising generation of women back to worsted work and 
bedquilts, to be satellites evermore of the churn, the spin- 
ning-wheel and the cook-stove, in order to bless the world 
with sturdy plough-boys and mechanics? And what is 
to be done with our literary men? When we consider 
how many poets, philosophers, scientists, and statesmen 
have pursued their career at the expense of their physical 
organization, so many made invalids for life, and so 
many more falling into an early grave, it is evident that 
some new system of education for our young men is im- 
perative.” Then she cites Backle, who died young, leav- 
ing his work half done ; Carlyle, the dyspeptic ; Old Sam 
Johnson, who had all the diseases from Pandora’s box ; 
Darwin, Young, Keats, Lamb, and others, among whom 
were Parkman, Herbert Spencer himself, and then says 
of the last mentioned, “ No doubt if he had worked on 
a farm in his young days, raising corn and cabbage, he 
would have had a life of health. It may be asked 
whether his essays on social statics have not been too great 
a strain on his physical organization; and it may be 
added, moreover, that to have a strong progeny, vigorous 
fathers as well as vigorous mothers are necessary.” 

Then she “ points with pride” to many distinguished 
women who have reached the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties—Miss Edgeworth, Caroline Herschel, George 
Eliot, George Sand, Harriet Martineau, Emma Willard, 
and others who enjoyed sound health throogh long, labo- 
rious days. As a climax, Mrs. Stanton hurls the follow- 
ing sentence, like an arrow tipped with satire and scorn, 
from her full quiver ; “I doubt whether as many women 
die annually from writing essays on induction and deduc- 
tion as from reproduction, and yet no flags of danger are 
raised on the housetops where mothers of a dozen children 
languish and die, or on workshops where multitudes of 
feeble women labor from fourteen to sixteen hours a day. 
These warnings spring from no feelings of respect or ten- 
derness, but from the old bias of sex, that cannot bear 
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competition with women in the higher realms af thought.” 
This is strong writing ; we cannot eall it too strong when 
we consider the opposition which women have still to en- 
counter in England, and the obstacles put in the way in 
our own land by many parents when their daughters 
aspire to surpass them in intellectual pursuits. Let us 
hope that our women will show what they are capable of 
doing while keeping sound health and no one will wish 
to send them back to sewing and good manners as their 
proper sphere. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The disinclination of our best citizens to serve on the 
school boards may not be strange, but it is nevertheless 
unfortunate and threatens the stability and efficiency of 
our public school system. We honor the men and women 
who have at great personal sacrifice, given their time and 
talents to this important work. Jefferson declared in 
1787 that every government degenerates when trusted to 
the rulers alone ; the people themselves are its only safe 
depositories. This is especially true of public education. 
Ths people alone can be trusted to watch over and super- 
vise our system of public schools, in all the details, which 
in fact contribute most to its success. Aud those best 
fitted for this supervision ought to be willing to take their 
turns on the laborious and often thankless task. Each 
community must choose its own teachers, determine the 
courses of study, and arrange the details of organization 
and discipline to meet its own peculiar needs. Only the 
best of the citizens are competent for such work. The 
responsibility therefor rests upon them, because they alone 
can meet it. There is no way in which they can better 
serve their country and uphold its free institutions. By 
wise superintendence they can win the popular verdict 
for publie instruction, and so secure the permanence of un- 
partisan management. 

We acknowledge the unpleasant conditions of member- 
ship on some of our school boards. School committees 
are often too harshly criticised by those who do not appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the office. Valuable time, taken 
from remunerative occuputions, must be given to the study 
aud practical oversight of school work. Physical weari- 
ness follows the close application which is necessary, and 
the long sessions of the board tell on one’s strength. Dif- 
ferences of opinion among the members must be toler- 
ated. The religious questions which arise are a strain on 
the conscience, especially when moral uses of the schools 
must be surrendered to the popular aversion toward de- 
nominational influences. Newspapers are not always 
tender of the feelings or reputations of members; and 
more than all, there is the constant presence of conscious 
inability, even by the best equipped mind, to grasp and 
grapple with the problem of popular educational perfec- 
tion as a whole. 

No wonder, then, that many are reluctant to enter 
upon the work. Only a love for children, a desire to 
build up the fabric of citizenship, and an ambition to make 
one’s saciifices produce the largest results of good to 
others, can keep the boards filled with men and women 
whose enthusiasm and endurance will meet the require- 
ments of the position. We do not claim that all members 
of school boards should be highly gifted or liberally edu- 
cated. Common sense and high integrity are needed as 
well as uncommon sense and educated talent. All sorts 
of men and women are needed for the various duties of 
the administration of schools. A knowledge of men, 
sympathy with the young, some understanding of music 
and the fine arts, a mechanical conception of seboolhouse 
ventilation and construction, and a thousand and one 
lesser adaptations are as necessary as a knowledge of 
good text-books. There ought to be some parents who 
have had the training of children among the members of 
the board. A few, having a real genius for educational 
methods, are of great advantage, but often genius in itself 
considered may be a hindrance ; witness the queer pro- 
gram lately published by a gifted woman for the celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July, in order to teach its meaning to 
the children of the public schools. 

If the people in general would but honor their repre- 
sentatives, grant them indulgence for minor mistakes, and 
give them a strong moral support in their arduous labors, 
there would be less reluctance on the part of our best cit- 
ene in accepting these self-denying burdens, 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. Where is the longest and most important canal in 
the world? 

2. Where are the only people in Europe whose religion 
is Paganism ? 

3. What is the so-called Oates Bill? 

4. In how many states and territories has the Australian 
ballot been adopted ¢ 

5. How has electricity been used to assist surgeons in 
seeing the inside of the haman body ? 

6. Why did Gen. Lew Wallace write “The Prince of 
India?” 

7. Where is a new signal station to be placed ? 

8. What historic spot in Boston is soon to be marked, 
and in what way ? 

9. Where is it suggested that a national academy be 
established ? 

10. Where hasa new meteorological station been placed? 


ANSWERS, 


1, The imperial canal in China. Its length is 2100 miles, and 
it connects forty-six cities situated on its banks. 

2. The inhabitants of the Malmyshk district, in the government 
of Vyalka, Russia. 

3. This bill is one which proposes some radical changes in the 
nataralization laws of the United States. For one thing it pro- 
hibits the naturalization of any alien who has ever been convicted 
of a felony or other infamous crime involving moral turpitude, or 
who is an anarchist or polygamist, or who immigrated to this coun- 
try in violation of law. Every applicant for citizsnship is also re- 
quired to be able to read the constitution, and must have resided 
continucusly in the United States for five years, and for one year in 
the state in which he makes his application. False swearing to a 
naturalization petition is made punishable by a fine of $1000, or 
imprisonment at hard labor for five years, or both, 

4. In more than thirty-four states, and in no place where the 
system has been adopted is there any probability that it will be 
abandoned. 

5. By the use of tiny incandescent lamps which light up and re- 
veal the hidden interior of the body. The patient after drinking 
a glass of water to distend the stomach swallows a tiny lamp (about 
as large as a pes) then the current is turned on. In certain cases 
it has been found possible to pass a prism into the body together 
with the light so that the surgeon not only illuminates the body, 
bat actually sees it reflacted in the small mirror. This wonderful 
conception began with the use of a small incandescent lamp in 
dental surgery. 

6. When President Garfield gave him his appointment to Tarkey 
he wrote ‘‘ Ben Har” across a corner of the docament, and as 
General Wallaca was going away from his visit of acknowledge- 
ment at the White House, the President put his arm over his 
friend’s shoulder and ‘said : ‘I expect another book from you. 
Your daties will not be too heavy to allow you to write it. Locate 
it in Constantinéple.’’ 

7. On the Isles of Shoals. 

8. The Sons of the Revolution will soon place in position at 
Fisher’s wharf a bronz3 tablet to mark the old site of Griffia’s 
wharf, Atlantic Avenue, the scene of the Boston tea party io 1773. 
The fand for the tablet was contributed by the widow and daughters 
of Charles Faulkner. The tablet will moasare five feet by three, 
and is a bas-relief representing a fall-rigged ship, from which men 
are throwing overboard boxes of tea. Tea chests and tea leaves 
form the border. The iascription written by Dr. Francis Elling- 
wood Abbott of Cambridge in raised gothic letters, is as follows: 

“« Here formerly stood Griffio’s wharf, at which 
laid moored on December 16, 1773, three British 
ships, with cargoes of tea. To defeat King 
George's trifling, but tyrannical, tax of three 
pence a pound, about 90 citizens of Boston, 
partly disguised as Indians, poured the three 
ships’ cargoes, 340 chests ia all, into the sea, 
and made the world ring with the patriotic ex- 
ploit of the Boston Tea Party. 
Not e’er was mingled such a draught, 
In palace, hall, or harbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed, 
That night in Boston Harbor.’’ 


9. In Jackson Park, Chicago. 
10. Harvard University has established the highest one in the 


world on the Cordilieras, in Pera. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The JOURNAL will give a fall report of the Massachusetts State 
Association in ite next issue. 

Over $60,000,000 has been invested in Chicago’s public schools. 
Their maintenance costa from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year. 

Half a million of dollars for the endowment of New York’s trade 
schools has been given by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The action of the New York Board of education in placing 
women on the list of lecturers in the grammar echools is proving a 
great success, 

A Kentucky teacher resigned because all the boys carried revolv- 
ere. It was unnecessary to teach the young iden of that tewn how 
to aheot. 


Boston has among her distinguished visitors Madame Blanc, beet 
known as Th. Bentzon, who has done much to make American 
authors known in France, both by her articles in the magazines and 
by her translations. Her novels are well-known to our readers of 
contemporary French literature. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer of Pennsylvania is in favor of 
pevsioning teachers who have taught actively for more than twenty 
years and become incapacitated for further service. An effort will 
be made to enact a law favoring this at the next session of the 
Pennaylvania legislature. 

Pror. D. B. JOHNSON.—To few men has the South been so 
much indebted educationslly as to Prof. D. B. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Columbia, S. C., a scholarly, earnest, profes- 
sionally zealous man still under forty. A native of Tennes- 
see, he began teaching immediately upon graduating from college. 
After successful experience at Knoxville, Tenn., and New Berne, 
N. C., he began his great work at Columbia in 1883, where for ten 
years he has done as effective, progressive, professional work as 
any one in the country, placing the schools of Columbia in line with 
those of any Northern city. He has had one of the best training 
schools in the country, developing it into a normal school, which 
will probably set the pace for other Southern states. No Southern 
educator is more widely known in all sections of the country than 
Professor Johnson. 

Dr. Paul Hoffman, assistant superintendent of the New York 
City schools, died Saturday morning, Dec. 2, of pneumonia, as the 
direct result of complications produced by injuries received by a 
cable car on Nov. 24. Dr. Hoffman was born in Berne, Switzer- 
land, and lived there until he entered the University of Berlin. 
He graduated from that famous institution with high honors, took 
his title and degree as Doctor of Medicine, and continued his studies 
at the University of Edinburgh. He took part in the Polish revo- 
lution, went on a Polar expedition, and on returning from the North, 
visited the Orient, where he became physician to the Rejsh at 
Tahoe, and received from the great ruler a decoration and other 
tokens of favor and approval. In both China and Japan he prac- 
ticed his profession with great success, and acquired and lost a 
large fortune there. About 1870, or before, Dr. Hoffman came to 
this country and chose for his home the pleasant town of Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudaon. The educational interests of the country interested 
him from the first, and in 1872 he began to work in the New York 
public schools. Dr. Hoffman won the admiration of all his associ- 
ates no leas by bis warm and generous nature than by his command- 
ing abilities. Half his salary went toward benefitting the school 
children, The fands for supplying near-sighted children with eye- 
glasses, and cripples with crutches, were started by him. Jadge 
Abraham R. Lawrence of the New York County Court, perhaps 
the most intimate friend of Dr. Hoffman, says of his familiar com 
rade: ‘‘He wae a man of retiring disposition, reticent about his 
personal sffairs. His soul was in bis work, his pleasure in doing 
good. He was an able and conscientious worker, and has done as 
much, if not more, than any other man for the advancement of the 
public school education in New York,” 


THIS AND THAT. 


In the death of Francis Parkman America loses one of her really 
great historians. 

The memorial to James Russell Lowell in Westminster Abbey 
was unveiled on Nov. 28. 

Queen Victoria is said to be superstitious about precious stones. 
She always wears a chrysophrase. 

A cousin of Herbert Spencer lives in San Francisco, where he 
sells pewspapers and atationery. He is seventy years old. 

Mr. George Kennan, in the story of his Siberian journeyings, 
says that the common name for whiskey among the people was in- 
sanity drops. A fitting one, surely. 

Louis Kossuth has completed his memoirs. The labor, due to 
his partial blindness and great weakness necessarily attendant upon 
hia age of ninety years, has been severe. 

The most highly prized piece of ancestral silverware preserved 
by the Lees of Virginia is a mammoth syrup cap which, even when 
empty, is a burden for two stalwart arms to lift. 

The eccentric Bavarian painter, M. Diefenback, who refuses to 
wear modern clothes and goes about in a sort of tcga, is coming to 
America. He hopes to convert us to his “ reform ideas,”’ establish 
a colony and become its hizh priest. 

Mr. Ferris, of World’s Fair wheel celebrity, is now engaged in 
constructing a cantilever bridge at Cincinnati, which will have a 
sheer span of 1,800 feet and be 60 feet wide. It will be the second 
longest cantilever in the world, and, considering its width and its 
enormous siz2, it will be the greatest bridge of that construction 
that has ever been built. 

There ie a report that Mr. Oscar Wilde is writing a book of 
maxims, to be called ‘‘ Oscariana.’’ They will probably illustrate 
the theory set forth in this passage from a letter recently sent by 
the author to a friend: ‘‘ My idea is that every day should begin a 
new thonght, a fresh ides, and that yesterday should be a thing of 
the past; forget everything unpleasant im the past and live for the 
present and the fature.’’ 

Professor Tcoheraz, in his talks about Armenian folk-lore, eays 
that according to the tradition the Saviour was once passing through 
a certain field in Armenia. All the plants therein bowed down to 
him, excepting the tobacco plant. Displeased, the Saviour said to 
the plant: ‘ Aceurst thon art; burn forever.’’ “ The Armenians,’’ 
according to the professor, “‘ assist largely in cartying out the ser- 
tence whieh they believe was prononnced the plant.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for -— oa ee we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE SHORTER SPELLING. 


I see by an article in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION that “ two 
recent ‘ programs’ bave been sent ont, under the authority of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, which have bad the word 
spelt without the fioal ‘‘me,’’ though the longer form is supposed 
to be the only correct one by moat people who live in the kingdom 
of Webster’s Dictionary.” 

We are informed aleo that the state board tolerates ‘ program’ 
and does not discountenance ‘‘ duet,”’ ‘‘ quartet,’’ ‘‘ quintet,” and 
so on. This must be very gratifying to the authorities of the 
‘* kingdom of We?ster’s Dictionary, in which kingdom they are ap- 
proved forms.’”” Has ‘‘R. L. B.”’ a copy of Webster's Dictionary, 
or, indeed, of Worcester's? 

No dictionary that I coneult undertakes to tell how words should 
be spelt, but simply to give the spelling of the best writers. When 
that is uniform, but one mode is given; but when there is good 
authority for more than one, more than one form is given. 

With regard to the “ Spelliog Reform,’’ it has been in progress 
for hundreds of years. English, as is well known, is a highly com- 


posite language. We admit words from almost all other languages. 
These words are, of course, intrcdaced and used by Jearn+d men, 
and retain their original spelling, pronunciation, a:d inflections 
until they get into common use. There is then a tendency to angli- 
cize them, which commonly results io making them shorter. ‘I'he 
words cited by ** R. L. B.’’ show this tendency. 

The agent : f the board of education, if he is correctly reported, 
gives some rather singular opinions. The idea that school commit- 
tees have more power than other people ‘‘to prevent or hasien the 
reform ia hardly reassuring when we consider that echool commit- 
tees, though commonly very reepectable people, are seldom experte 
in langoage. ‘‘If,’’ says toe writer, ‘‘they should direct the 
shorter fo: m; of spelling in the schools in their respective towns and 
cities, the scholars would rapidly cc ma to use them and the reforms 
would make long strides.’’ 

That is exactly what is to be feared. It would introduce confa- 
sion worse confounded into the spelling in those schools; but it is 
doubtful if it would find its way into the best English composition 
or be accepted by our best proof-readers. BF, T. 


—— 


ULTIMA THULE. 


— Please translate the following: 
Venient annis seria 
Q 1ibus Ozeanas Vincula reram 
Laxet et ingens pateat tellas 
Tethi que novos deligat orbes 
Nee sit terria ultima Thule. 


Where can it be found ? NAUGATUCK, CONN, 
In answer I will say that the lines wera written by the ancient 
Roman moralist and poet, Seneca, and are translated: ‘' After the 
lapse of years, ages will come in which Osean shall relax his 
chains around the world; and a vast continent shall appear, and 


' Tethis shall explore new regions and Thule shall no longer be the 


utmost verge of the earth.’’ 

This ia construed by Lord Bacon to be a prophecy of the discov- 
ery of America. Seneca wrote early in the first century of our Chris- 
tian era, Thereis some discrepancy among the ancient writers asto 
what laod was referred to by ‘‘ ultima Thule.’’ That mentioned by 
Tacitus would coincide with one of the Shetland Isles north of Scot- 
land. 

Vergil in the first Georgic, where he invokes the deities to aid 
him in his work, calls upon the god of the sea to be present, and 
says: 


Tibi eerviat ultima Thule, 
Teque tibi generam Tethys emat omnibus undis, 


** May ultima Thale serve thes and Tethys purchase thee a son- 
in-law for herself with all the waves.’ Tethys was the wife of 
Oceanus. R. L. PERKINS, Boston 

Credit to C. L. Van C, 


DOCTORS DISAGREE, 


— Complaints are made to me that in varions Massachusetts 
cities and towns boys and girls are being taught in the public 
schools to dissect cats. 

Kindly permi: me to offer through your colamns, to drawing 
teachers, pupils, and others, in behalf of our ‘* American Hamane 
Edacational S. ciety’’ and ‘* Massachasetts Society for the Praven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” a prize of $30 for the best outline cat 
of the D.vil teaching schoolboys and girls to dissect cats. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

I am sorry to see that Mr. Angell proposes to wage war on those 
most efficient friende of the cause he represente, the teachers of zo- 
Slogy. Animale are unfortunately so constructed that we cannot 
study their stracture withont opening their dead bodies, but in the 
process we shed no drop of blood in a spirit of craelty or in such a 
manner as to foster such a spirit ia our pupila. Me. Angell, in his 
books, tells us how to kill a horse or dog. In the preparation of 
our obj-cts of study we proceed as humanely in the case of the cat 
as he advises us to proceed in the case of the horse. We do dissect, 
and it is our constant endeavor to teach humane methods of ecien- 
tific research. Ia baying a perch in the market and dissecting it 
before our classes, how are we more cruel than the man who bays 
another perch at the same counter and takes it home to soften in 
boiling water or sizzle in scalding fat to gratify his appetite? The 


. fear that a proper examination of animal bodies may cause brutality 


is like that of the over-careful parent who dares not take his child 
to the Art Museum for fear of teaching him immodest ways. 

There is no better method of acquiring a spirit of kindness and 
gentleness toward our humbler relatives in the scale of life than by 
the thoughtfal and earnest study of their structure. The child 


loses some of his nataral brute ferocity in the contemplation of the 
wonderful and beantiful adaptations of orgavs to their uses; his 
higher nature is delighted with the ingeniou: devices by which 
Mother Nature protects and preserves ber humblest offspring, and 
he learns a profound respect for the insect whose mechanism he has 
seen exbibited. 

The great z Slogists have been men of unusual gentleness, and 
Mr. Angell cannot help his most excellent cause by trying to pre- 
vent the teachers of this generation from making any attempts to 
raise up more men of the gerus Darwin or Agassiz, I protest 
against these threats of prosecation. The faithfal teachers of aci- 
ence in our midst are doing honest work, and they are neither 
brutal nor unkind. NATHANIELS FRENCH. 

Instructor in Zodloyy in the Roxbury High School, 


ANSWERS TO “WHO AND WHERE.” 
(JOURNAL of Nov. 20] 


I. Gcethe. III. Grant Allen’s. 
II. Rosegger, the Styrian 1V. Lew Wallace. 
poet. V. Frederick Locker. 


A COLD WINTER 


Christmas this year falls on Monday. According to the old 
adage, — 
‘* Tf Christmas day on Monday be, 


A great winter that year will see, 
And fall of winds both loud ard shrill.’’ 


CHRISTMAS HAS COME AGAIN. 


Tune: Vive la Cc mpagnie,”’ 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


The bells in the steeples ring out the glad sound, 
Christmas has come again. 

From hilltop and valley the echoes resound, 
Christmas has come again. 

Day, bright and happy, the sweetest of earth, 

Searon of charity, gladness, and mirth, 

Blest festal morn of our dear Savior’s birth. 
Chriatmas has come again. 


Unite, happy voices, in jubilant song, 
Christmas has come again, 

Come, shout little children, a glad, merry throng, 
Christmas bas come again. 

Let love role all hearts on this glorious day, 

And strife and resentment be banished away, 

While the peace of our Saviour on earth shall hold eway, 


Christmas has come again. 


O blest angel choir from the heavenly blue, 
Christmas has come again. 

Bring to our hearts the eweet story anew, 
Christmas has come again. 

Sing the sweet carol of Bethlehem’s hill, 

Dispelling the shadows of sorrow and ill 

With glad, welcome sunshine of peace and good will, 
Christmas has come again, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— What is the sign'ficance of the passage in Longfellow’s 
Evangeline’? ?— 
‘* Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses.’’ 
C. W. Ss. 


— Of what name is ‘‘ Taffy’’ a corruption ? L. 
OF David, one of the most common Welsh names. 


— Where is there an underground river in the United States ? 
TRENTON. 


There are two—the Echoand the Styx, in Mammonth Cave, Ky. 


Has the name of New Jersey’s capital, Trenton, any historical 
significance ? From whence comes the name ? M. F. F. 
Trenton, N. J., was first called Trent Town, so named from Col. 
William Trent of Philadelphia, a Speaker of the House of Agsem- 
bly in 1720. He was a purchaser of considerable land at this place 
in 1714. The Indians koew this section as Sankbican, meaning 
fire-lock,’’ or ‘'gun,”’ from a tribe of Indians (Mohawks) occu- 
pying the place, who used the firelocks (Revolationary guns). 


— 1. Please give a brief sketch of Nathan Hale. 

2. By whom was his monument, jast uoveiled in New York, 
erected ? 

1, Nathan Hale was born at Coventry, Conn., on Jone 6, 1755, 
and entered Yale College in 1769. He was gradaated four years 
later. He taught in the towns of Moodus, Kast Haddam, and New 
London. He always took a great interest in public affairs. The 
actions at Lexington and Banker Hill constrained him to enter the 
army, and on Jaly 6, 1775, he was made a lieutenant of the Third 
Company, 7th Regiment, Connecticat Conticental Infantry. When 
Washington reorganized the Continental Army before Boston for 
the campaign of 1776, Captain Hale received a ccmmission in the 
regalar army and joined the 19:h Continental Regiment of Foot, 
with rank from Jan. 1, 1776. At the end of the siege of Boston, 
Captain Hale went to New York City, and, with his regiment, en- 
camped on the line of Grand St. andthe Bowery. Meanwhile Gen. 
William Howe had entered New York Harbor with the fleet com- 
manded by his brother, Lord Howe, aud an attack was daily ex- 
pected. Captain Hale took part in the Battle of Long Island, 
which took place on Aug. 27, 1776. After this Captain Hale was 
ordered to do daty with a battalion of rangers scouting around New 
York. It was at this time that he volanteered for the ec uting 
daty, which ended in his death. He was sentenced on Saturday, 
Sept. 21, and on the following day he was executed. 

2. By the Sons of the Revolation, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tar Work or Jonn Ruskin. By Charles Waldstein. 
New York: Harper Bros. Cloth, 6x3}. 200 pp. Price, $1. 
The portrayal of a marked inviduality is inevitably critical. The 

little volame by Charles Waldstein is, therefore, essentially a 

critiqae; bat as a criique it is so jastly appreciative that the 

reader's preconceived jadgment of Ruskin, if adverse, is led a will- 
ing captive to esteem; the disciple of Raskin, on the contrary, car- 
not fail to observe that the great teacher’s emprises, always ideal 
in cor caption are not always capable of practical application. One 
thovght from title to finis jastifies the trend of the critique: ‘‘ The 
central feature of the greatness of the personality consisie in the 
bold instance he (Raskin) presente of a man who has dared to live 
his thoughts.”? The work of Raskin is considered in the order of 
its pbascs: First, as a writer on art; second, as the founder of 
the phacnomenology of nature; third, as a writer and prose poet ; 
fourth, as a writer on social and politica’ and economical questions ; 
and finally a summary of the influence of bie work a:d of the ex- 
amples his life as he has made them manifest to the public. 
Although he ranks ‘‘ Modern Painters’’ among the greatest of 
Rusekin’s works, the author considers Raekin as an art-critic too 
morally didactic, too directly inclined to romanticism to be art’s 
true interpreter; and even to forget that art, relative to nature, is 
dependent, upon imitative technique for its ¢xpression, as upon in- 
spired revelation for ite conception. Raskin’s trancccn‘e:t.1 ap- 
perception of nature, bis wonderful power of investing observation 
with appreciation, his foundation of a distinctly new method of 

‘nature study,” are eympatheticaly treated. The eulogy of Rar- 

kin’s poetic diction is worthy. Inthe treatment of social, political, 

and economical questions, which forms so large a portion of 

Raskin’s writings more diffrence of opinion between Raskin and 

bis commentator is evinced, but in no case to the depreciation of 

the :ormer’s high ideal and spirit of reform. The little book is a 

valuable number of its series. 


Ta ks BY QuEER Forks. By Mary E. Bamford. Boston : 

D. Lothrop Co. Boards, 64 x &}. 

In the cheery conversational way that always charms the child, 
More Land and Water Friends tell the story of their life at home. 
Thue while the interest in the narrative is kept alive much natural 
science is introduced in so entertaining a manner that it is to the 
child as essential to the story asis the anecdote. The language of 
the story is so simple that the very yoong child can read it for 
himself. The primary teacher will find both My Land and Water 
Friends, and Mo:e Land and Water Friends, trienda indeed, be- 
cauee friends in need. By the same firm is issned for very little 
children, The Child's Day Book, compiled by Margaret Sidney. 
For every day of the month is a verse from Scripture, each with a 
child thought in it; and a fragment of a hymn or poem, adapted 
by its simplicity of thought and rythm to its little reader or oc- 
casionally a wise word froma great thought simply expreesed. The 
daily selections are prefaced by the child’s morning and evening 
prayers and grace before meals, and supplemented by selections 
from Deun Stanl+y with the Children. Provision is made for the 
child himself to note each day in form of a journal. Bright foll- 
page i/lustrations and others make the book very attractive to the 
little one. 


Tue Country ScHoon. Written and illustrated by 

Clifton Johnson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The country schoo!s are the milestons marking New England’s 
intellectual progress. Never has this been illustrated better than 
by Clifton Johnson’s monograph The Country School. The little 
red echool-house at the cross-roads marks the first stage. There 
are seen the wide fireplace, the stiff benches, and the primer class 
reading from the New Eogland Pcimer, while the more advanced 
write their copies with plummets and work samplers. The next 
is the mid century echoulhouse where the modern improvements in- 
clude a blackboard, and the primer class ia promoted to Webster's 
Spelling Book, and the older ones to C.lburn’s Arithmetic and 
slates. The trim little ccuntry schoolhiu:e of to-day is we!l 
known to every one. Ita features are set forth with the same 
gracefal description as those of its predecessors. Charming too, 
are the glimpre: of the life without and within the four walle, and 
the hours of routine that placed New Esgland’s sors and danghters 
foremost in American intellectual attainment. The half tone en- 
gravings with which the author illustrates bis own text are exquis' © 
companions for the word pictures of dercription. The uoiqae 
binding corresponds with the contents in representing the schvol 
book in the fresh dress after it had been taken home to be 
** covered.”’ 


Tue (Six Books) anp Buco.ics or VERGIL. 
By William R. Harper, Pb.D., D.D., and Frank J. Miller, Ph D., 
New York: American Book Company. 564 pp  Pries, $1.50. 
America has never produced a more remarkable scholastic worker 

than President William R Harper of the Chicago University. 

With the heaviest collegiate burdens borne by any man probably, 

he is sending out text-book after text-book on lines so new that he 

could not utiliza to any considerable extent work already done. 

The first seventy-five pages are a treatise, a great treatise on in- 

ductive study. The text of Vergil ie the smallest part of the work, 

though that is printed in large clear type. 

The study of the Vergilian verse is of great value dealing as it 
does with the principles of rhythm and the structure of the dacty- 
lic hexameter, the principles of prosody and of quantity. Tre 
study of the royal house of Troy is very complete and helpfal as 
are the grammatical studies. The work is illastrated with 
beantifal full-page engravings; the foot notes are exceptionally 
full, clear and valuable, and the vocabulary is ample. 


In THE Wortp. By Emilie Poulsson. Spring- 
ficld: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. 6x9}. pp 443. 
Only an ideal kindergartner could conceive and compile such a 

charming helpmeet for teachers and mothers as In the Child’s 

World : Morning Talks and Stories for Kindergartens, Primary 

Schools, and Home. 

Primarily, Miss Poulsson recognizes that the child's world is the 
border-land between the real and the ideal: that ite inbabitants all 
have “ the second sight.’’ ‘Therefore as she presents the actualities 
of life and of nature, and even to a degree the Jaws that govern 
them, at the same time, by sweet tale or poem, she emphasizes the 
ioner significance, or the mythical interpretation. Each “ talk’’ 
is prefaced by valuable suggestions to the teacher, and appended 
by a list of books for her supplementary reading. For the rest, 
from the sweetest child-lore, claisic and modern, the author has 
chosen her illustrative tales and poems. She has applied them to 
all that the child-life embraces naturally,—the changes of season, 
the holidays of the year, the friends in fur or feathers, the flowers 
and trees, the natural phenomena, the occupations of man. Thos 
the litle eyes are opened to become keenly obs rvant, the little 
hearts as as well are awakened to perceive a spirit «f beauty and 
Tr lies within the region of 

e by Bridgman every way wor 
the text they interpret. 
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We commend In the Child's World to every kindergartner, how- 
soever complete may be her library. We are assured that no kin- 
dergartner can fail to recognize its value, upon examination. 

Tae THE Hearta. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Silk, White, and Gold. Illustrated, 2 vols, Boxed. 
b 

e art of publication haa added to its triumphs in the - 

tion of The Cloister and the Hearth, isaned by eee & Sessa The 
binding of white silk embossed in gold with the emb'ematic talip, 
is an achievement of bibliopegy. The fice portrait of Charles Reade 
(the author), which is the frontisviece of the first volume, avd the 
reprodaction from Holbein’s ‘* Eraemus,’’ the frontispiece of the 
second, are fittingly selected and adapted. The very spirit of the 
theme inspires the illustrations by William Martin Johnson. Ina 
the sweet faces of the women, the grave or characteristic expres- 
sions of the men, the bits of local sketch, the detail of costume, the 
tale assumes a fascina'ion second only to its own intrinsic charm. 
Those to whom the beantifal romance is a tale that is told, the new 
edition will be a gratification that such merit has received its worthy 
appreciation. Those to whom the classic is as yet a sealed book 
ure to be congratulated that so much pleasure awaite them as the 
new edition wi!l sfford. For the present generation it may be 
added that Tne Cl.ister and the Heayth ia deservedly the most 
famous of the romances of an suthor the very essence of whose 
work is told ia his own words: “ Do noble things, not dream them 
all day long.’’ 


Toe New Era. By Rev. Josiah Strong New York: 

The Baker & Taylor Co. 

De. Strong’s book, Our Country, published a few years ago, made 
@ profound impression on the public. The present volame, having 
fewer statistics and less valuable information, will not probably reach 
80 many readers, or be used so widely for reference. It, however, 
deals in a large way with the grest movements of the past century 
andjtheir prophetic meaning. It makes many an excursion into re- 
mote realms of history; it presents the changes which have occurred, 
ethnics}ly, socially, and economically. It seeks to show that now 
the race must develop along new lines, in a better organization of 
society, and @ wiser treatment of the individnal man. But the 
atress of the writer's effort is laid in the direction of a solemn 
arraigoment of the Christian church, for ite separation from the 
masses; its ‘‘ vicious dasliem,’’—viz., into the secular and the 
sacred, as two distinct epheres of thought and activity; its lack of 
personal contact with oon-church-goers, and its sectarianism and 
congestion ’’ of local churches. 

The Problem of our country is to be met by the charch, accord- 
ing to Dr. Strong, in an organization representing the coliective 
church, and in an *‘ enthusiasm for humanity,’’ which can be en- 
gendered only by a new valuation of human nature infased with the 
passion of love for Christ, leading to the idea that consecration to 
God means service to man. 


Ivar, THE VIKING. By Paul Da Chaillu. New York : 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 307 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

M. Da Chailln’s valuable chronicles of wide research and explo- 
rations in the Dark Continent have been surpssied in the vast 
amount of information with which his pen has enriched literature 
in regard to Noreeland and its important inflaence upon the lan- 
guage and nations of modern Earope. Ivar, the Viking, depicts 
Norse life dariog the third and fourth centuries, and through the 
romance of this Viking hero we lear of the customs, religious life, 
and mode of thinking which prevailed at that day and which are 
so closely akia to those of the early Britains and Angles, giving 
great weight to the author's theory of the early settlement of Eng- 
land. Aside from being an entertaing story of the Vikings, the 
book has permanent worth a3 an authentic and rich depository of 
countless interesting and important fasts of a nation who, so far 
back, were advanced in civil arts and institutions. 


A Native ur Wixsy, Erc. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, M ffiin andCo. 309 pp. Cloth. $1 25. 
The author's eubtle insight into the ways of New England common 

folk has given these charming character sketches, sparkliog with 

the wit that peepa ont from the most serious affairs of every da;. 

** Decoration Day ”’ is a homely and pathetic tale of the observance 

of our pecaliarly national holiday by the rural folk. ‘‘ The Pass- 

ing of Sister Bassett’’ and ‘‘ The Fiight of Betsey Lane” are spir- 
ited and thoronghbly original, while the tinal tale, ‘‘ A Little Cap- 
tive Maid,’’ sympathetically tells of the love and waiting of a little 

Irish immigrant. Pare and chaste in subject and expression, they 

are representative of the best short stories of one of our best writers. 


Woop Maaic. A Fable. By Richard Jefferies. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 379 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a book to delight the children, for as ite name implies, it 

deals with the enchantment of the wood. Nature is always a 
child’s delight, and when he can play witb the caterpillar, ran after 
the toad, talk to the equirrel, or listen to the birds, his pleasure is 
unbounded. In a fabulous way all theee creatures, and many 
more, converse with Sie Bevis, the child of the story, and tell him 
all theie troubles, thereby arousing in turn his sympathies and his 
hates. 


Our CotontaL Homes. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
If, as has been said, the fortresses of a nation are ite people’s 

firesides, the warda of the frontier cf our country’s history were 

those honorable homesteads that fostered the men who made that 
history. lo the peace of these latter days the progress of a centary 
of enterprise is fast obliterating these memorable structures, yet as 
types they are still an important feature of art and of civilization, 

Aa they thus appear is shown by Ssmuel Adame Drake, in Our 

Coloniul Hoves 
To illastrate his daal idea the author has chosen such homes from 

Indian house and primitive colovial farm to the stately mansion of 

the governor, whose reminiscences were significant from bistorical 

or personal araccistions. Among the subjcta of the sketches are 
the Hancock Mansion, the House of Pav] Revere, Hobgoblin Hall 

(Medford), the Oid Ship (Hu gham), the Red Horse Ion (Sad- 

bury). These are but a few, chusen to show the trend of the vol- 

ume; the others are «qually valuable and interesting. Engravings 
of the homes described are valuable and anthentic reproductions. 


By Samuel Adams Drake. 


A GenerAt OvTLINE oF CiviL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. The States, Counties, Townships, Citieer, 
aod Towns. By Clinton D. Higby, Ph.D., of Erie, Pa. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. Price, 30 cts. 

In 130 small pages for the merely nominal price of 30 cents one 
here fiods enongh to make the teaching of the entire subject of 
civil government practicable. Talk of condensation—this the best 
example yet. Talk of “‘ much in little’’—here is everything in 
very little, and almost for nothing. It does not pretend to elabor- 
ate everything; it has the presomption to think that teachers have 
some wit themeeltes, and it telle them just where to go for the elab- 
oration of theories and the detailed statement of faote Among 
the anthotisiae eited ate the following) Wilean’s Tht Btate,’ 


Bargess’ Political Science and Comparative Constitational Law,” 
Wooleey’s ** Political Science,’’ Maine's Early History of Lostita- 
tions,’’ Bagehot's Physics and Politios,’’ Cooley's General Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law and Limitations,” Story’s ‘“* Commen- 
taries on the Constitution,’’? Tiedman’s ‘* The Unwritten Constitu- 
tion of the United States,’’ Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,”’ 

Wilson’s Congressional Government,’’ Lowell’s Essays on Gov- 

ernment.” 

Frankie Braprorp's Bear. By Joanna H. Matthews. 
New York: Frederick Stokes & Co. Cloth, 44x6}. Ilustra- 
ted. Price, $1 25. 

Readers of the popular ‘‘ Bessie Books’’ will be delighted that 
the entertaining author has added another to the series of sequels. 
The exciting adventure which the characters experience make 
these familiar friends dearer than ever, while the girl-life and at 
home and at school is charming by ite very naturalness. The illas- 
trations by W. St. John Harper add to both the beauty and the in- 
terest in the book. 

My Saturpay Brep Crass. By Margaret Miller. Illus- 
trated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co pp. 107. 5x7}. Boards. 
Price, 30 centa. 

The story of My Saturday Bird Class ia a record of observations 
of keen-eyed children whose interest is incited by suggestions «f 
practical ornithology. The features, habits, and homes, of familiar 
birds are described in tte children’s own narrations. Notes from 
Samuel's ‘' Birds of New England and Adjacent States,”’ and from 
Coues’ ‘‘ Key to North American Birds’’ are appended to each 
chapter for the benefi: of the teacher. From Cones’ authentic en- 
gravings, aleo, are taken many of those that illastrate the story of 
the Saturday Class. 

Basy teacners of the primary grades or the kindergarten will find 
this little volume a valaable assistant either for supplementary read- 
ing, or for subjects of talks in the cource of nature study. 


Caituowe Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison. Illustrated. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 434 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
This ie graphis story of the toils, perils, and delights exoerienced 

by a family who journeyed by wegon four bundred miles, from 
North Carolina into T+nnessee, and thera took up the ardacas 
pioneer missionary work among the settlers and remvants of the 
Cherokee nation. The descriptions of the forest are picturesque, 
bringing vividly to mind the mountain scenery and wooded hills 
with exciting ineidente of the huot, Iodian life and the privations 
of such a life. Every boy and girl will follow with absorbed atten- 
tion the experiences of Don and Alan when lost in the woods, their 
enccunter with Indians and animals. The brave part these boys 
bore in the building of a new state and the difficulties they cheer- 
fully surmounted will be an incentive to the young readers who will 
enjoy these pages. 

LitrtLe QuEEN oF HEaktTs. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Price, $2.00. 

When the children of this generation, grown to men and womer, 
enumerate ‘‘ books that have helped me’’ they will surely begin 
with the complete little book case where The Little Queen of Hearts 
stands in close fraternity to ‘‘ Little Lord Fauatleroy’’ and ‘‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol’’ on the shelf devoted to only the most 
dearly cherished child literature. 

The description of the little queen of hearts herself is best given 
in the words of one of the characters of the tale: ‘'I know all of 
the boys and girls pretty well at the houses where I call; but Marie- 
Celeste is different from the rest. She jast takes your heart by 
storm with her confiding little trusting ways and her interest in 
you.’’ And the heart once surrendered to the Qaeen admits, with- 
out demur, her train of courtierr, the Eton schoolboy, the Ox- 
ford student, the postman, the bugle boy, the wee Alfred, and 
many others, including the ‘‘Madame La Grande Reine.’’ The 
narrative is bright with adventure, charming in description, in- 
structive in historical interest, natural in characterization, and well 
deserving to be ranked among the sweetest child stories of our day. 


By Ruth Ogden. New 
Iilustrated. Cloth, 7x8. 


AmeERICcAN LANDMARKS, published by Balch Brothers, 
is one of the noteworthy books of this year, significant for its na- 
tional tributes. The eub-title indicates the scope of the book. A 
Collection of Pictures of Our Country’s Heroic *hrines, with descrip- 
tive text. The collection of pictares comprises one huodred and 
forty-four photogravures and photoetchings of the ‘‘ shrines ’’ 
where ardent devotion consecrated its service, loyal self-sacrifice 
offered its life, and loving memory dedicated ita gratitude to the 


patriotiem that has rade our country honered of all vations. Every 
effort was made to preserve the integrity of the purpose and the 
ascuracy of representation by consultation with the best living au- 
thorities, by persona) visit to each Jandmark described and by em- 
ployment of the highest skill of illustration. The result is a superb 
volume whose artistic beauty and historic authenticity are worthy 
of dedication ‘‘ To the National Heart, ever tender, and whose in- 
atincts we trust, whose honor we share, whose heroism we celebrate.’’ 
Sold by subscription only. 


Every page of Zalma De Lacy’s Steele’s illustrations 
of Jalia C. R. Dorr's idyl, Periwinkle, ia a memory enthralled : 
the hillside, the brook, the grove, the orchard, the pssture, the 
lane, the bars — each is a rocollection; the distant town in the 
gloaming, the moonlight’s transformation of the familiar barnyard, 
—each an evansecent vision suddenly arrested. The soft tone of 
the charcoal sketch condaces to this + ff-ct, while the music of the 
lyric is the tinkle of the herd bell and the riil’s own ripple. This 
book is published by Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


Tue Werner Company of Chicago is publishing in 
weekly nombers a report of the proceedings of the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, held in Chicago. in the Memorial Art Palace, 
under the auspices of the World’s Columbian Exposition. The ad- 
dresses are complete and verbatim, and are illustrated with por- 
traits of one hundred of the priocipal delegates and speakers. 
There are to be eleven parts, and the entire series cost but $1.00, 
post-paid. 

Harper AND Broruers are publishing a uniform, 
very attractive library edition of the works of William Black. 
Most of the series are already published. R-+cantly received are : 
In Far Lochaber, White Heither, and Sabina Zembra These old 
friends in their new dress of green and gold, their clear type and 
convenient sizs, and obtainable at so reasonab!e a price as to make 
their purchase unquestionable, deserve a cordial reception. 


Tae Two Satomes by Maria Louise Poole is a story 
whose development falfills ably the purpose of its plot to illustrate 
the inflaence of heredity. The interest in the theme is sustained 
throughout; the picturea of northern and southern life are in the 
author’s characteristic bright portrayal. Harper & Bros. are the 
publishers, 


Dopp, Mrap & Co., New York, have published The 
History of a Bearskin, translated from the French of Jules de Mar- 
thold, It is profusely illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Balliff of Tewkesbury; by E. EK. Phelps and Leigh North; 
price, $1.00——Pictures from Nature and Life lus.) price, $250 
Sartor Resirtos; by Thomas Carlyle; price, $1.00—Filon’s Garrick’s 
Pupil; translated by J. V. Prichard; price, $1.00——The English 
Humorists of the Eighteantn Century; by Wm Makepeace Thack- 
eray; price, $1.00——Rumour (2 vols.); by Elizabeth Shepard; price, 
$25 -- The Lost “anyon of the Toitees: by Charles Sumner Seeley; 
price, $1.00. New York: A.O McClurg & Co 
at he ane Navigators; by Oliver Optic; price, $1.25. Boston: Lee 

epard. 

The Reunion of Britain and America: A Look Ahead; by Andrew 
Carnegie. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 

In tue Dwellings of Silence: by Walker Kennedy; price, $1 00— 
A Ooign of Vantage; by John Sevmour Word; price, $1 00——Prison- 
ers; by H. D. Lowry; price, $1 00-—From Wisdom Court; by Ilenry 
Seton Merriman and Stephan G. Tallienty:e; price, $1 50——A 
Daughter of this World; by Fletcher Battersnall; price, $1.25. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Abbot; by Sir Walter Scott; price, 60 cents. New York: 
American Book Co. 

The Chi d Physically and Mentally; by Bertha Meyer. New York: 
ML. Holbrook Co. ston: Damrell & Upham. 

Talks by Queer Folks; by Mary E Bamford (Tllus.); price, $1 25. 
—The Unbiiu’s Day Book; arranged and compiled by Margaret 
Sidney; price. 50 cents. Boston: D Lothrop Co. 

A First History of France; by Louise Creighton; price, $1 25. New 
York: Lonamans, Green & Co 

Practica! in Hest; by W. G. Woolleombe, M.A.; price, $1 00 
—-The Distribution of Wealih; by Juhn R. Commons; , rice, $1.75. 
New York: Macmiilan & Oo. 

Laboratorv Guide in General Chemistry; by George Willard Ben- 
ton; price, 40 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Book of the Fair (Part VI.); price, $1.00. Chicago and San 
Francisco: The Bancroft Co. 


FOR INDIGESTION 
Use HorsForp's ACID lHOSPHATE,. 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as 
an excellent preventative of indigestion, avd a pleasant acidulated 
drink when properly diluted with water and sweetened.’’ 


Myths of Greece and Rome 


Narrated with Special Reference to Literature and 


Art. 
Cloth, 428 pages. 


By H. A. GUERBER, Lecturer on Mythology. 


Richly illustrated. . . . $1.50 


Seventy-one sumptuous full-page illustrations, repro- 
ducing ancient and modern ideals of mythological 


subjects. 


Charming literary style, rivaling that of 


Hawthorne, and interesting alike to old and young. 


An excellent work for 


able acquisition to any 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


literature classes and a valu- 


library. 


terms for introduction. 


Special 


Illustrated circular free on application. 


New York 
Ciocinuat! 
Roster 


‘nicago 
Portiand 


American Book Company tan 
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RIDPATH’S 
History of the United States 


CHRISTMAS, 1893. 


(The wise Purchasers buy their Books early.) 


Hints for the Holidays 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


Who have made extensive preparations to meet 
the demand for all supplementary helps for 


Superintendents and Teachers. 


With Over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations. 


Student,— 


Eve ry Everybody 


It is the BEST in the 


Family, School, Library, 


in Fact, 
Should Own a Copy. 


WORLD for the Money. 


One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 
THe UNitep Srates History Co. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, 53 
Wil. B. PERKINS, 13 


State St., Boston. 
Astor Place, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 12-14: Public School Offi:ers’ Aesociation ; 
Nashvile, Tenn. 

Dee. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dec. 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Association ; 
Portland. 

Dee. 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dac. 26-28: Illinois State As-oc.; Springfield. 

Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Dee. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Assoc ; Madison. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Dec. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
House, Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansiog. 

Dec. 26-29: California State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Stockton. 

Dee. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 27-29: Minnesota Educational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29: Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec, 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Butte. 

Dec, 28-30: Maine Pedagogical Association ; 
Waterville. 

Jap, 2-6, Florida State Teachers’ Aesocia- 
tion; Gainesville. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc.; Pittsfield. 

Feb. 20-22, Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 


ALABAMA. 

Hon. John G, Harris, state euperintendent of 
education, has made a special report of the edaca- 
tional campa'gn inaugurated by his superintend- 
ency. We quote therefrom as follows: Some 
months ego I formulated a plan through which | 
sought to reach the masses of the people and pre- 
sent to them the great importance of educating 


their children and to arouse and kindle a deeper 
interest in educational matters. The plan adopted 
was to hold in each county in the state to be con- 
ducted by the county superintendent, five educa. 

tional mass meetings, these meetings to be held in 
the rural districts except the last which was to be 
held at the county seat. I prepared a program 
containing twenty-one subjects of special and prac 

tical importance to be discussed. Each county 
superintendent invited and secured speaker to ad- 
dress the people upon the various questions sub- 
mitted. Politics and sectarianism was excluded 
from the discussion. As state superintendent of 
edacation I prepared and printed an addreas which 
was read at every meeting in connection with the 
other exercises, a copy of which I enclose, The 
reports from the counties are all in except a few, 
and it is exceedingly gratifying to me to be able to 
state that the movement was a grand success, and 
has prepared the way for greater results. Above 
75,000 people attended these meetings, and judg- 
ing from the reports made by the county superin 

tendents to this offive the interest manifested was 
so marked and decided that I am sure the good 
accomplished will redound very largely to the ed- 
ucational prosperity of the state and the strength 
ening and upbuilding of our educational interest. 


ARE ANSAS, 


Under the supervision of State Superintendent 
J. H. Shinn a remarkable educational awakening 
is observed. 

Prof. C. V. Kerr is preparing an interesting pro- 
gram for the holiday meeting of the Western 
Teachers’ Association at Fayettville. 

Fort Smith is rapidly becoming prominent as 
the educational center of Western Arkansas and 
Indian Territory. 

J.G. Smyth succeeds Prof. A. C. Lee at Rus. 
sellville, the latter having accepted the position of 
instructor in Latin in the Fort Smith High School. 

S. T. Laine who was at Dardanelle for several 
years is now in charge of M. E. High Schoo) at 

Col. J. T. Allen has o of the n 
Morrillton. 


| CALIFORNIA, 


The Fresno teachers have formed a local asso- 
ciation for mutual improvement. They meet 
every two weeks for discussion of important topice. 

J. A. Guttery, principal of the Tulare public 
schools, says the distinctive feature of his charge 
is the marked literary ability ot the pupils. 

There are in the United States, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of Education, 13,234,- 
103 pupils, not to take account of those who are 
in private schools and institutions maintained by 
different religious sect , 


COLORADO, 


State Supt. Murry is doing all in his power to 
render the school work of the state as efficient as 
possible, having addressed wide awake circulars to 
his county superintendents and boards of education 
throughout the state. 


GEORGIA, 


A vital question before the present legislature is 
the compensation of the teachers of the public 
schools. Some decisive step must be taken. It is 
feared that the schools may be suspended from 
Jaly until January, that cufficient funds may ba 
accumulated to pay the teachera’ ealaries quarterly 
in the fature. 


INDIANA, 


The college presidents of Indiana, at their meet- 
ing »t Indianapolis, made some excellent recom- 
mendations concerning eatrance requirements. An 
increase in the amount required was demanded in 
geometry, Latin, and literature. The following 
specific recommendation was made: ‘* This body 
recommends to the various colleges of the state 
that all candidates for admission to college, whether 
from a commissioned high school or otherwise, 
shall be subject to an examination in Eoglish for 
the purpose of determining their ability to use the 
Koglish language correctly. 

C. L. Holtzman of Bloomington is teaching 
botany in the Huntington High School. 

Ata recent meeting of the state board of educa- 
tion the high schools of Albion and Andrews were 
granted commissions. This entitles their gradu- 
ates to admission to Indiana University. 


MARYLAND. 


The fifth annual convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the middle 
states and Maryland met at Colomtia College, 
N. Y. City, Friday, Dec. ist. President Low 
gave the welcoming address. The first topic of 
discussion was, ‘‘Shonld the degree of bachelor 
of arts be conferred on students who have studi-d 
neither Latin nor Greek?’ Brief pepers upon 
thie subject was read. In the afternoun the qces- 
tion, ** Will any kind or amount of instrnction 
in modern languages make them satisfactory sub- 
atitates for Greek or Latin ae conatituenta of a lib- 
eral education,’’ was discussed. In the evening 
Pres. James M. Taylor of Vassar College, the pres- 
ident of the aesociation, delivered the annual ad- 
dress, having chosen as his subject, ‘‘ The neglect 
of the student ia recent educational theory.”’ 
After the addreas a reception was given by Pres- 
ident and Mra. Low at their residence, No. 30 
Kast Sixty-Fourth St. On Satarday the conclud- 
iug day, the various committees reported and the 
annual election of «fficers occurred. The subject 
brought up at this session was ‘** Work in Eo- 
glish in the colleges and preparatory schools.’’ 
The meetings were open to the public and took 
place in one of the large lecture rooms of Co- 
lambia College. 


MINNESOTA, 


The presidents of the four normal schools have 
had several meetings tu make the courses of stady 
aniform in all four schoole. It has been decided 
to require civil government for all courses. 

An excellent feature of the schools in Minneap- 
olis is their fire drill. The pupils bave been put 
through an admirable coure of training, with 
results that would be of inestimable value in case 
of fire. The city officials have made teste which 
prove almost to a certainty that no conflagration 
could make headway in a Minneapolis school 
building before all the pupils had marched out in 
an orderly manner. 


The Minnesota Society of the Sons of the 


have a large speciality in Kinder 
"deny several new and important fea 


Helps, bring- 
ures for 1893. 


IN THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS. 


8vo, uncn. edges, gilt top, 500 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


the author. Edition DeLuxe, $10.00. 
THE INTERSTATE THIRD READER. 


MASTERPIECES OF PROSE. 


CHILD CLASSICS OF PROSE. 


THE ARTIST CALLERY. 


) jumbian Exposition, FREDERICK A, OBER. One volume. Crown 
pages. Bpectal cover with Spanish and American decorations, $2.50. 


A special limit: d eaition of two hu dred and fifty copies will be issued of the above book, signed by 


by Miss MaRY I Principat of the Broadway School, Chelsea, 

he *‘ interstate Primer” and “ Interstate Readers,” 1 and 2, have establis ‘or themselves a 
a fy @, being too wll known to need special notice here. They are indorsed by the best supervisors, 
superintendents and teachers all over the country ‘as the h 


for children’s reading books.” 


Selections from the best and deepest thinkers of the ages; embracing family life, orations, events of 
the times, history, biography, essays, fiction, Elegantly bound, and illustrated. 4to, cloth. $3.00. 


By MARY &. KITCH-PIRRCE. Second volume in the Child Classic Series. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
New Edition. 


rather, $5.00. 


Landseer, Rosa Konheur, Sir rrederick Leighton, Bouguereau and Milirt. With interesting biogra- 
hes of the artists and comprehensive analysis of each painting. 8vo, half leather, $3 00. u 


THE TRUE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, called the Admiral. 


TALKS BY QUEER FOLKS. 


Told for youngest readers by ELBRIDGE 8S. Brooks The first volume in the Children's Lives of 
Great Men’s Series. Bound in elegant illuminated cover, $1.25. Cloth, $1.50. 


A new volume in the “ Young folk’s Science Stories” By MARY E. BAMFORD; illustrated by H. P. 
BARREEs. Telling us more about ‘Our Land and Water Friends.” Clotn. $1.50. Board, $1.25. 


NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES for the HOME and KINDERCARTEN. 


ate for the Home and Kindergarten. $1.25. 
FICURE-DRAWINGC FOR CHILDREN. 


cloth, $1.25 


By EMILIE Pou.sson Uniform in size and binding with Fing.r Plays’ with new design appropri. 


Wiih clear direct instruction by CAROLINE HUNT RIMMER, bound in sage green and pa'e blue. 4to, 


ard works suitable for the 


New Holiday Catalogue 


Send for 
New Complete Catalogue 


atalogues 


We have introduced a new Department in our publishing lines, devoted to stand- 
TOWN LIBRARY. 
most notable Fiction, Travel, History, Poetry, Essays, etc., to be grouped under the 
general title of LOTHROP’S STANDARD LIBRARY, particular at- 
tention being given to durable binding, good type, and first-class paper. 

Each Volume, 81.00. 


Published by D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


New Sunday School either, or all 
New Educational Catalogue 


The list will embrace the 


mailed free. 


Revolation has issued a preclamation to the 
high echool scholara of the state in which they 
make a unigue ;< ffer of two prizes, a silver and a 
bronze medal, for the best original essays upon 
the sabject, ‘‘ The Causes that Led to the War of 
the Revolstion.’’ The competition is designed to 
be an incentive to research in American pstriotic 
history, and a more intimate knowledge of hero- 
ism and patriotism of the forefathers of the 
country. The society proposes in this wuy to erect 
@ monument to loyalty in the hearts of the youth 
of Minnesota. The competing essays are to reach 
the secretary of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolation in St. Paul before Jan. 1, 1894, end 
they will be opened in the presence of the sauciety. 
The prizsa will be awarded at the annual meeting 
of uhe society, held Feb. 22, The essays are to 
contain not less than 1776 words and not more 
than 1894. The principal, superintendent and 
teachers of each competing high school will form 
&@ committee of review and inspection. 


NEW YORK, 
Manual Training.—Preparatory to organizing 
the Manual Training High School, authorized by 
the Brcoklyn Beard of Education, preparing ita 
course of study a d deciding upon its equipment, 
th committee on manual training of the board of 
education made a trip to Camden, N. J., and Phil- 
adelphia, for the purpose of examining the manual 
training echools in those cities. At Jersey City the 
committee were met by the Hon. Addison B. 
Poland, superintendent of public instruction for 
the state of New Jersey. The first school visited 
wa the Manual Training School in Camden, N. J. 
The committee found this school doing work of a 
very high character. The school is specially inter- 
esting as showing what can be done with manual 
training, under favorable circumstance, and the 
avidity with which boys from the age of thirteen and 
upwards take hold of the work. The next school 
visited was one of the manual training high schools 
of the city of Philadelphia. This school, organized 
under the administration of Superintendent, now 
President MacAlister, is regarded as ove of the 
best city manual training high echools in the coun- 
try. Ite o ganization and coure of study will 
be largely followed inthe Brooklyn Manual Train- 
ing School. A visit was then made to the Drexel 
Institute, of which Dr. MacAlister is president. 
Everything that genius can deviee avd money can 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
at fhe UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the oity, 


buy has been done and procured to make this a 
model trade and manual training echool. Every 
member of the committes returned to Brooklyn 
better satisfied than ever before that the board of 
education has taken a wise step in founding a 
manual training high echool. 

Grammar School No. 43, New York City, has 
been presented by Geo. P. H. McVay with a 
finely executed bust of George Washington. This 
gift was presented to the school as a token of 
honor for having enrolled at its close last June the 
greatest number of matriculators. The presenta- 
tion was made with appropriate exercises, includ- 
ing an oration on George Washington by Adolph 
Sanger, president of the board of education. 

The next meeting of the New York State Asso- 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY 
BULLETIN. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a more elaborate 
Holiday Balletin than ever before. It fills forty 
large octavo pages, twenty of which are given to 
descriptions of new books,—eepecially of ‘' Toe 
Autocrat,’’ ‘' Deep Haven,’’ aud other illustrated 
gift booke,—and pictures from these and other 
volumes, with portraits of several well-known 
authors. The remaining pages are devoted to 
classified lists of books of Essays, Fiction, History, 
Biography, Travel, etc., selected from the Cata- 
logue of this house. The Bulletin bas an attrac- 
tive cover, brilliant with some of the charming 
designe made by Walter Crane for Mra. Deland’s 
“Old Garden.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON FROM BOSTON. 


Pursuing the policy which has been so success- 
fully maintained during the past few winters, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces a series 
of two pleasure tours from Boston to Washisgton 
for the winter and spring of 1893-4. These tours 
have won great popularity on account of the ani- 
versal interests which attaches to the National 
Capital, the low rates, convenient limits, and 
liberal conditions which the tickets bear. 

The dates of leaving are Mondav evening, De- 
cember 25:h 1893, and April 2d, 1894, 6.00 P. M. 
from Park Square Station, using the favorite Fall 
River Line. The tourists will reach Boston on re- 
turn trip Saturday morning, December, 30th, 1893. 
and April 7th, 1894, 

The rate for these tours will be $25 f:om Bos- 
ton, covering all necessary expenses. A tourist 
agent and chaperone will accowpany each tour 
and render valuable service to the participants. 

For tickets, itineraries, and fall information call 
on or address Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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ciation of School Commirsioners and Soperintend- 
ents will be held at Rochester, Jan. "35, 1894, 
The time was changed from Dee. 5-7, 93, 28 an- 
nounced, ov the ground that commissioners not re- 
= would = and pew commissioners 
o pot assume office till Jan. 1. Headquarters 

be meeting of Associated Acadewic Principals 
will be held this year in Syracuse, Dec. 27 and 28. 


NEBRASKA, 


The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, to 
convene at Lincoln, Dec. 27, has prepared a pro- 
gram notable for the interesting and practical of 
ite arrangement. It comprises pspers upon all the 
prominent topics of present day educational inter- 
est. It is arranged for adaptation to each grade 
respectively, from the college to the primary, 
with union meetings for consideration of topics of 
general interest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mies M. Carev Thomas has been elected presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, to enter upon her 
duties at the close of the present college year. 
Mise Thomas has held the position of dean of the 
ae and professor of English since its opening 

At the last meeting of the school board it was 
decided to teach typewriting in the public schools 
of Reading. An additional amount of philosoph- 
ical apparatus was aleo ordered for the natural 
acience department, which it is the intention of the 
board to strengthen in every way. 

The board of education of Philadelphia proposes 
to introdace free lectures to the pupils as an ad- 
jonct of the night schools, The lectures will be- 
upon sach subjects as popular science, travel. 
American history, literature, art, sociology, busi- 
ness forms, methods, etc., and it will be the en- 
deavor to have each lecture popalar in character 
and treatment. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer, in his annual 
report, states that the number of college graduates 
employed as teachers in the public schools of Penn 
sylvania is bat 284, out of a total of upwards of 
25,000; 7,064 are graduates of normal schools, 
academies, and seminaries, but the vast bulk, 
amounting to nearly 18,000, have had no advan- 
tages to fit them for their important duties, save 
those that the very schools of which they assume 
the charge, afforded them, and such natural en- 
dowments as they may chance to possess, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Prof. J. S. Stewart bas been elected principal of 
the Fairmont public schoole, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. White. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Superintendent Buck of Manchester co-operat- 
ing with the masters of the high and grammar 
schools for the purpose of promoting the canse of 
education has arranged a course of five public 
lectures in the interest of teachers, parents, and 
pupils. President Tucker of Dartmouth has been 
invited to open the course at an early date. 


VERMONT. 


The State Normal School at Randolpb, which 
was destroyed by fire last September, is to be re- 
placed by a fiae new structure, which will be ready 
for occupancy by February Ist. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Board of Education held a Teachers’ In- 
stitate at North Adams, Nov. 22, under the dir- 
ection of Agent G. T. Fletcher, assiated by Agent 
J. M. McDonald, Henry T. Boitz, L W. Paggort. 
Teachers were present from four towns. 

The special State Commission to investigate ex- 
isting systems of manual training and industrial 
education make the following sweeping and radical 
recommendations: That the principles and prac- 
tice of the kindergarten, manual training (so far 
as applicable in the primary and grammar schoo)), 
and domestic science be taught in the normal 
schools. That high schools, in which a course in 
the mechanic arts, approved by the board of eda- 
cation, shall be taught to boys, be established and 
maintained in all cities having a population of 
22,000 or more. That high echools, in which a 
Course in domestic science, including sewing and 
cooking, approved by the board of education, shall 
be taught to girls, be established and maintained 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex- 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid npon receipt of price. 
Address Dr. KILMER & Co , South Bend, Ind. 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘* Cocoa contains as 
much fiesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cap. For more than one bundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolately pure, using no patent processes, 


To write Successful Sea Novels 


W. Clark Russell 
thus before he began 


W, Clark Russell, 


The Youth’s 


one must be as familiar as a sailor 
with the moods of the ocean and 
all the rig and ways of a ship. 


knew the sea 
to tell its tales. 


This greatest of sea-novelists will con- 
tribute three Romances next year to 


Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 14144 x21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, get TuE Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


in all cities having a popalation of 20,000 or more. 

Any city or town which, though not required so 
to do by law, shall, nevertheless, establish one or 
more schools for manual training or industrial ed- 
usation, open to boys or girls of 14 or more years 
of age, and with courses of study and exercises ap- 
proved by the board of education, shall receive 
from the State Treasury an amount of money 
equal to the amount specifically appropriated by 
such city or town for the eupport of such school or 
schools in each and every year. That the state 
may provision for the training of teachers of the 
mechanic arte by establishing at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology or at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, or at both these institutions, 
state scholarships open to such young men as, 
being otherwise well qualified, shall promise to be- 
come, after their course of training, teachers in 
the public echools of this state. That the duty of 
advising with and aiding school committees of 
towns and cities in relation to the introdaction of 
kindergarten inatruction in the public schools be 
made the special dnty of an agent of the board of 
education. That the board of education be bv 
law required to appoint an agent whose special 
daty shall be to adviee and aid in the introduction 
of mannal training end indastrial education into 
the pablic schools and visit and report those 
schools in which such training and education are 
carried or, 

For a Permanent School Exhihit.—There seems 
to be a general desire to have the Massachusettes 
school exhibit at the World’s Fair, which is now 
almost packed ready for shipment to this city, 
preserved as a permanent exhibition here. When 
the exhibit arrives in Boston it will be taken in 
charge by the State Board of Edacation, and prob- 
ably will be stored until definice action upon its 
disposition is taken. Both the Board of Education 
and the World’s Fair Commission are in favor of 
a permanent exhibit. The former has already 
presented a petition to the Governor and the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and the Fair Commission will also 
present a like petition to the same body before the 
convening of the next legislature. Interviews with 
a number of school superintendents throuzhout the 
state show that they also favor the establishment 
of a permanent exhibit. 

The plan of a permanent exhibition was also 
favored by J. E. Burke. superintendent of the 
Marlborough schools. O. B_ Brace, superintendent 
of the Lynn schools (who suggested that, in con- 
nection with the exhibition, there should be a 
room provided, suited for such conferences as 
State Agent MacDonald has atarted) S. T. Dillon, 
superintendent of the Brookline schools. Sapt. C 
F. Boyden of Tauaton, Superintendent Bartlett of 
Haverbill, Supt. S. W. Billings of Sharon, Sap 
Henry Whi'temore of Waltham, and Sapt. A. P. 
Marble of Worcester. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Life and Educational Labors of Horace 
Mann, by Dr. S. C. Stockbridge of Providence is a 
Jecture frequently heard in educational circles. 
Within the past month it has been delivered at 
Salem Normal School, and Massachusetts and 
Colby University, Maine. 

The public schoole of Norwich have, for a num- 
ber of years, made Thankegiving a day for prac- 
tical experience in the pleasure of giving. Every 
scholar has been urged to give something towards 
the Thankegiving of others. If it was only a po- 
tato or a turnip, it was gladly received, and 


alkali:s or dyes in their manufacture. 


when the numoer cf potatoes and turnips became 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


And we will send you by regi 


rom Journal of Education 


mail FREE one of the Columbian 
each 


stered 
Souvenir HMalf-dollars, worth $1.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


lar; a they were made useful through the channels 
suggested by the city missionary. This year it 
was propored to adopt a similar plan in the schools 
of Rhode Island towns, and to the schools of Salem, 
Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 


By the report of Joseph T. Fanning, secretary 
of the town board of school visitors, recently made 
to Comptroller Staub, 2.430 children are enrolled 
in the town districts of Norwich. 

Yale University will receive $20 000 from the 
estate of Mrs. E. B. Eldridge of Yarmouthport 
for the founding of the Batte)l profcasorsbip of 
music; aleo $24,000 for two fellowships and $15,- 
000 for the library fund. 

The new kindergarten building of the west 
middle echool district, Hartford, will cost $35 000. 
The building will be of brick and Longmeadow 
stone. 

At Bridgeport, Mis. Lewis has a French class in 
the Myrtle Street Kindergarten, ove of the five 
lessons of each week being devoted to French 
games and songs. 

Dr. Henry Bronson died at New Heven Sunday 
afternoon. Dr Bronson was boro in Waterbury 
in January, 1804, and went to New Haven in 1845. 
He was a graduate of the Yale Medical School, 
and later held a profassorship. Several years ago 
he gave $83,000 to Yale University. 


Revard 
is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


~~ Friendly 


little ones of 


Scott's Emuision, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
f-rred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Forms. 


IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
W. E. Burean of Fducation, 


& Somerset St., Boston 


. WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
fora map, $1,200. 
at once 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset St.. Boston. 


CORRESPONDING with Advor- 
W Geers mention this Journal. 


“If You Want the Best Paper Read 
Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


ABLE, PROGRESSIVE, ENTERPRISING. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, 


and Published Daily, Sunday, 
and Weekly. 


Newspapers multiply, There are many kinds and 
they are of every degree of merit. THE S8PRING- 
FIELD REPUBLICAN aims and claims to be in the 
foremost rank in quality aud character. It has 
maintained its position at the front through a long 
period of years. It was never stronger or better 
than it is at present, never more firmly established 
in public confidence and support. Its motto is, “ All 
the News and the Truth About It,’”’ and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest. 

Its tacilities f-r the collection and publication of 
the news are both constantly undergoing develop. 
ment and improvement. Every year it gives its 
readers more for their money, both in the volume 
and quality of its news, special features and miscel 
laneous matter. Its pages are added to from time to 
time to meet the demands of every important 
occasion. The field of its service broadens in keep- 
ing with the growth of its constituency and the en- 
large''ent of their interests. In a word it is a 
thoroughly wide awake and progressive bewspaper, 
in touch with all the people and alive to their inter- 
ests, knowing no distinction of class and no partisan 
or personal obligation in conflict with its high duty 
as an independent public journal, seeking the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

THE REPUBLICAN’S several editions, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged with 
intelligent care and discrimination to meet the 
special wants of their readers Space is not wasted 
in cheap and unsubstantial sensations, but current 
eveots are recorded and illuminated with a due 
regard for their 1elative importance and interest. 
The editorial and literary departments of the paper 
are conducted with marked ability and have given it 
a world wide reputation 

Apart from its comprehensive reports of passsing 
events THE REPUBLICAN provides its patrons 
with a vast amount of the most interesting reading 
matter in the way of original and selected corres- 

ondence and special articles, fiction, poetry, re- 
igious and scientific discussion. gricultural theories 
aud experiments, dramatic musical and art criticism 
and comment. women’s fasbions, fancies and work, 
ete, ete THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUB. 
LICAN are especialiv ricb in miscellaneous read 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of New 
Englanders both on their native heath and abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2.00 a quarter, $8 00 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2.00 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1.00 a year. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance. 
Sample copies free 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 1?-page paper, 
will be sent free for one month, to any one who 


wishes to try it. 
New subscribers to The Weekly for 1894 will 
receive the paper free for the balance of this year. 


Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Prive. 
Pictures from Nature and Life (Illus.) ‘ . Holmes A. C. McClurg, New York $2 5 
The English Humorist of the Eighteenth Century Thackeray whe ss 1 00 
Rumour (2 vols) ° Shepard 2 50 
The Reunion of Hritanand America. Carpegie Dodd, Mead & Co, “ 
The Abbot . Scott American Book Co, 60 
The Child Physically and Mentally . Meyer M. L. Holbrook Co, Boston 
Tales by Queer Folks. Bamford D. Lothrop Co, 1 26 
A First History «f France . F ° Creighton Longmans, Green & Co, N 125 
The Distripution of Wealth Commons Maemiillan & Co, 1 75 
Laboratory Guide in General Chemistry Beutop D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 40 
‘The Highway of Letters Archer Ansom D, F. tsandolph & Co,N Y 2 00 
The Realm of the Habsburgs ° ° Whitman Lovell, Coryell & Co, N Y¥ 1 2 
The . ‘ Jackson Hougtton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Brontes in Iieland Wright D. Appleton & Uo, New York 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


COARLES SCRIBNER S SONS are soon to issue 
some notable additions to their holiday publica- 
tions. The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier are 
being published contemporaneously in Paris and 
in this country. The value is unsurpassed of such 
personal record of one by circumstances an active 
participant in the most momentous eventa of the 
most momentous epochs in the history of France— 
the Revolation and the Napoleonic rézime, by po- 
sition an associate of the most potent magistrates 
in an era of potentates. Another notable bio- 
graphical stady will be Emile Michela art work, 
entitled Rembrandt, His Life His Work, and His 
Time. volame will contains reprodactions of 
of Rembrandt's ficest paintings and etchings. The 
style of publication will correspond with the theme. 

A new biography of Sie Joshaa Raynolda, by 
Claude Phillips, uviform in style with Funny 
Burney and Her Friends, Dean Swift, and others 
of the series; and a new and less expensive edition 
Holland Rockstro’s Life of Jenny Lind, are 
among the briefer biographies. Customs and 
Fashions in Oid New England bas all the charm 
of its predec.aa r, Zine Subbith in Puritan New 
England ; its success is manifested by the demand 
for a second ediiion within three weeks of ite pub- 
lication. The fsme of How the Other Half Lives 
has long been abroad in the land, and will en-ure 
a welcome to ite new edition, aad also to ** Nis- 
by's Christmas, stories dcawn from the experieace 
of the author, Me. Jacob A Riis. 

Some Artists at the Fair will present the mani 
fold phases cf our great exposition in a manner 
characceristic of the impressions it prodaced upon 
such well-known art st’s as F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Wul H. Low, W. Hamilton Gibson, Frank D 
Millet, and J. A. Mitchell. 

For lovers of travel there is Dr. Henry M 
Field's entertaining account of his trip along the 
Barbary coast, with visits to Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. 


The Arena, Boston's prominent review, begins 
a new volame ia D-cember (the ninth), and th 
apnouncements for 1¢94 are very promi-ing fur 
this magazine, which representa progressive think- 
ing, catholicity of spirit, and the courage of its 
manesgers. Among the features for nex year will 
be a serivs cf six pavers on the *' Ascent of Life”’ 
Stioson Jarvis. They will take up the evolation 
theory where Darwia dropped it, and proceed in a 
search for the soul of mao io astrictly scieoufic man- 
ner. Aoother feature will be a series of papers 
setting forth the Aims and Uvjecta of the 
Higher Criticiem’’ by \eading orthoaex scholars of 
E.rope and America who stacd with Professor 
Srges. The opening p-per sppears in the Deo 
pamber, written by the great Uxford professor, 
Dr. William Sanday, LL UV. one of the most 
profourd students ot sacred Jiteraiare in Kngland. 
KR. F, Horton, A.M., the eminent author, foliows. 
A third paper has been prepared for this series 
by Kav. Washington Gladdeo, D D., and others 
will fullow by scholars equally eminent. A third 
feature will be a aeries ot papers on **Iodian Oc- 
cultiem,’’ by Heinrich Heneoldt, Ph.D, a Ger- 
man scientist who has spent ten years in Ceylon, 
India, Tibet, and Burmah. The opening paper 
of this series appears in the D-comber Arena; it 
is entitled The Wonders of Hindoo Magic.’’ 

Vital political, economic, and social problems 
will be discussed by the most able and live think- 
ers of the age. 1. Short talms on the Lund Que:z- 
tion, embracing twelve short papers on this great 
problem by leading specialista. Ideal Repubiican 
measures, embraciog a series of papers on the lao- 
iative Keferendum and Proportional Representa- 
tion. 3. The Nervous and Arterial Syetems ol 
the State, a series of papers by Rabbi Sulomon 
Schindler and other leadiog thiwkera on govern- 
tal control of the railways. 4. The present as- 
pect of the Money Question, the light ot Euro- 
pean and American history, a number of briliiant 
papers by students of tioance. 5 The Slums ot 
our Great Cities and how to abolish them. 

Another series of papers wili deal with the Civ- 
ilization of Tomorrow, in which hereditary and 
prenatal i: fluence and early environment wiil be 
ably discussed. Popular papers on Emergency 
Sorgery, by a leading Msssachusetts physician 
and surgeon. Psychic Science and Progresa in 
in the realm of Physical Science will receive at- 
tention from experts. Among other attractions 
will be a eeries of thort papera by Rev. M. J. 
Savage on Our Latter Day Poets. Short stories, 
brief biograpbies, portrane of leading thinkers 

and critical reviews of leading books ot the day. 

Boston: The Arena Pablishing Company. 

Fort SuMT&R.— The Boat Attack on Fort 
Sumter’’ is the title of one of the articles in the 
New Series on ‘* Naval Warfare Described by 
American Admirals,’’ to appear next year in The 

Youth's Companion. This article is written by 
Admiral T. H. Stevens, who, then a young officer, 
had command of this unsuccessful movement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher: What kind of hair did the ancient 
Britons have ? 

Tommy: Long blond bair. 

Teacher: No; the ancient Britons must have 
had gray hair.— Texas Siftings. 

—I have been a sufferer from catarrh for 20 
years, I found immediate relief ia the use of 
Cream Balm. Since using it I have not suffered a 
moment from headache, sore throat, or loss of 
sleep, from which I previously enffered, caused by 
catarrh. I consider your Balm a valuable remedy. 
R. G. Vassar, 56 Warren >t., New York. 


— The question ‘‘ where do all the flies come 
from ? ’’ has been solved by a correspondent of the 
Rochester Post Express who saya; ‘’ The cyclone 
makes the house fly, the blacksmith makes the 
fire fly, the carpenter makes the saw fly, the 
driver makes the horse fly, the grocer makes the 
sand fly, and the boarder makes the batter fly.’’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
duildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
sares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
vest remedy for | iarrha@a, whether arising from 
seething or other causes, and is for sale by D 
zista io every part of the world. Be sure idan 
for Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 

— The best chime for a churvh: when the con- 
gregation chimes with the minieter.— Christian R: 9. 


Ely’s Cream Balm is worth its weight in gold as 
a cure for catarrh. One bottle cured me. —S, A. 
Lovell, Franklin, Pa. 


— ‘** Now, little girls and boys,’ said a teacher, 
‘I want you to be very stiil— so still you can hear 
a pin drop.’ 

**Ta a moment all was silent, when a little boy 
shrieked out :— 

Let her drop!’ ”’ 


—A splendid recognition of honest worth wae 


that which the World's Fair Directors accorded | P 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in classing ic as a strictly 
pbarmaceutical product, and as such entitled to 
a place among the exhibits at the Exposition. No 
other similar preparation was admitted. 

—Io shoemaker's measure three sites make an 
inch. Esterbrook’s pens are made in all shapes 
and sizes to suit every writer. 


THE JUDCES i: 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . . « « « 
German Sweet Chocolate, oa 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
~ and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for December is embellished with 
a Christmas cover, and abounds in holiday features. 
In keeping with the religious spirit of the season 
are two engravings, by Cole, of Rembrandt’s “ Sup- 
per at Emmaue,’”’ one of the entire picture, and 
and the other of the figure of Christ alone. A 
Christmas sermon by Phillips Brooks, not before 
published, is given entire. An engraving of ‘‘ The 
Advant Angel,’’ by Eila Condie Lamb. A poem 
by Alice Archer Seawall, entitled ‘‘ While Mary 
Slept,’”’ ie illustrated with two full-page drawings 
by Frank Vincent Da Mond. ‘‘ Chriatmas at the 
Children’s Hospital,’’ sfcer a drawing by J. Corell 
Lucas, representa the priz3 picture in a competi- 
tion inetitated by The Century for the Baltimore 
Charcoal Club. ‘* The Baby's Christmas,’’ a 
s'ory by Joel Chandler Harris, and such subjects es 
“Chris mas and Modern Ritualism.’’ “A Chris‘m:s 
Taougbt,’’ and “American Militarism,’’ a plea for 
peace and arbitrat‘on, by Edward Berwick, empha- 
g.e8 the aspect of the number, which conclades 
with a‘ Holly Song’’ by Clinton Scollard,decorated 
by Harry Fenn. Among the literary contributors 
to this nnmber one fiods the names of James Ras- 
sell Lowell, Mark Train, Tnomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Mra Schuyler van Rana- 
selaer, Phillips Brooks, Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Avna Eichberg King, T. 
C ile (che engraver), Jve' Ch indler Harris, George 
W. Cable, Nellie Ma kubio, William Bispham, 
Clinton Scollard, Howard Pyle, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, John Wil- 
W. Palmer, Alice W. Brotherton, W. C. Church, 
A. W. Drake, W. L Fraser, Alice W. Rollins, and 
Richard Watson Gi der. The number is pervaded 
by a holiday spirit, and presents in art, music, 
literature, and fiction a most attractive program. 
oetry is contributed by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Marion Couthony Smith, Richard Henry Stod- 
Rev. De Henry van Dyke (‘Toa Pilgrim’), 
Jobn Boner, and R. W. Gilder; «nd in “Lighter 
Vein,”’ b Alice Willi ms Brotherton and Duane 
Ro iason. The Century, while not an ort maga- 
zine, neually treats of au art theme. The Dacem- 
ber pumber contains reproductions of stu ty 


Bovguerean, Lei@ sre, Laurens, Ma'gnan Gérome, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


The Andrews Newspaper File, 


(PATENTED.) 


Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Andrews File 


ot. 
- 


Is the only File in existence. It 
can be used as a binder in addition 
to its daily duties ; no machine ex- 
tant could be used so advantageously 
in preparing the Journal of Edu- 
cation, or any other periodical, for 
pking away, all bound for future 
reference. 

The File is made entirely of 
metal, finished in antiyue copper. 
Price, 75 cents. 

We will send one free, carriage 
prepaid, to any subscriber of the 
Journal of Education who will send 
us one new yearly cash subscription. 


Puvas Chavannes, Lenerve, and Sir Frederic 
Leigh! on. 

— The illustrated articles are features in the 
December I’o;ular Science Monthly. The » umber 
opens with an account by President Jordan of 
Stanford University, of the behavior of a South 
Sea monkey in the various surroundings of homan 
civilization. It s a delightful mixture of scientific 
observation and comical incident. The ‘‘ Modern 
War Vessels of the United States N vy” are de. 
scribed by W. A. Dobson. The article is illus- 
trated. Another illustrated article ie ** The Frait 
Industry in Californie,’ b  rles Howard Sbinn. 
Prof G H. Perkins contrib>te> a paper on ‘* The 
Ca'umet in the Chap'ain Valley.’’ rofessor 
Huxzley’s R manes lecture one ** Evolution and 
Ethics’? is concluded in this nomber, and is fol- 
losed by a critical letier from Robert Mathews, 
This lecture aleo farnishes Leslie Stephen with a 
text for a di-cassion of ‘' Echica and the S-rugele 
for Exi.tence.’”’ Prof. Wa.ren Uph m telle what 
answers are given to the question ‘‘ How Od is 
the Earth ?’? Miss Abby L. Alger contribute a 
myth of ‘‘ The Creation,’’ told to her by a Penobscot 
Indian. The results of some of l.ombro’s recent 
researches ‘Criminal Wom p,”’ are set 
forth by Helen Zimm rn. Sir Daviel Wi/son is 
the evbject of the usual ‘' Portrait and Sketch,’’ 
by Horatio Hale. Ovher artices are ‘‘State [-- 
terference in S: cial Affairs, by Prof. J.S Nichol- 
son. ‘* The Essays of Jean Rey,’’ by MM. L. A. 
Hallop'au end Alb. Poisson. Subjects sugge: ted 
by the closing days of the Worlds Faic .eceive 
editorial comment, nd the other departments con- 
tain their usual quota of minor scientific items. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents a num- 
ber, $5.00 a year. 


— The December namber of Godey's Magazine 
brings a Christmas greeting to its readers fall of 
the choicest in \llustration, prose, poetry, and fic- 
tion, Tho leading attraction is a complete story by 


Theodora Wilson, entitled ‘* Love Congner- 
ers.’ ‘A Flying I'rip to Florida’ isan enjy- 
able bit of travel, by Margaret Lemon. Ocher 
leading features are ‘‘Apple Biossoms,’’ a story 
by Florence Hall; ‘*The Cove’s Doings,’’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller; ‘‘ Dask, a poem, by Fravk D.m- 
ster Sherman, and two exqa site water-color por- 
traits of Mre. John Bloodgood, J-, and Misa 
Angelica Schuyler Crosby of New York. Then 
there is the genercus cffear of a choice of any 
American p+riodical sat a great reduction in con- 
nection with Godey. Price, $3 per year. Godey 
Pablishing Co, 21 Park St., New York. 


— The Magazine of Art for December has for 
its frontispiece ‘‘ Veronica Veronese,’’ by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, a photogravure; and a full-page 
etching of ‘“‘ The Alhambra,’’ by H. Macbeth. Rae- 


barn; ‘‘In Mamoriam: Cecil Gordon Lawson,’’ 
in two parte—part I., by Heseltine Owen; ** Art 
in the Theatre: Costume on the Stage,”’ by Percy 
Aoderson, wih seven illastrations by the author; 
** The Harbour of Refage,’’ psiated by F. Waiker, 
A.RA., with a note by J. W. North, ARA. 
‘*An Attemps Towards the Restoration of the 
V+nus of Melos,’”’ by Jobn Bell, Son ptor; Love 
Ex ectant,’’ poem by Warham Sx. L-ger, with an 
ilostration by Herbert J, Draper; ** The Raston 
Collection : The old Masters,’’ by Claude Phillips, 
with seven illustrations; *‘Grez,’? by R. A. M. 
Stevenson, with seven illustrations by E-nest Par- 


GARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


y F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, § cts. each. 


The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 
grammar grades. The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
Can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing @ new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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LEAVES. 
That’s what Sick Headache does, 
when Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets are taken. These tiny, sug- 
ar-coated, anti-bilious granules 
cure it completely. They’re tho 
smallest, the easiest to take, and 
the most natural remedy. No 
disturbance, no unpleasantness, 
no reaction afterward. One little 
Pellet at a dose regulates the 
whole system, Constipation, In- 
digestion, Bilious Attacks, Dizzi- 
ness, and all derangements of the 
liver, stomach and bowels are 
prevented, relieved, and perma- 
cured, 

ey’re the cheapest pills 

can buy at any price, for they're 
guaranteed to give ‘satisfaction, 
or your money is returned. You 
pay only for the good you get. 


Thi that seem to help Catarrh may be 
and strong, caustic solutions only drive it 
from the head to the lungs. Dr. nat Ca- 
tarrh Remedy cures Catarrh. It’s mild, 
soothing. cleansing, healing. Its proprietors 
promise $500 oracure. 


ton; “A French View of Gothic Arctitecture,”’ 
by Reginald Blonfisld; ** Oar Illustrated Note. 
Book,”’ with nine iliustrations; and ‘* The Chroni- 
cle of Art’’ make up a table of contents of great 
interest, The publishers, in order to give dus 
prominence to the representation of art at the 
present day have arranged—among other features 
—to issue an extra separate p'ate with each num- 
ber. Such plates, for the most part, will consist of 
reproductions of pictures of current interest. Price, 
$3.50 a year; sirgle numbers, 25 cents. New 
York City: The Cassell Pablishing Co, 


—The opeving article «f the December number 
of The Chautauquan is a richly illustrated one on 
**Vil.age Lfs in Ireand,’’ by Professor J. P. 
M:baffy of Trinity College, Doblin; Arthur Mac- 


Donald, special'st in the U.S Bureau of Educa- 

10n, contribntes ‘‘A Study of Crime and Crimi- 
nale’’; M. Ferraris, an Italian, writes of “ Italian 
Finsnces’’; Charles Mason Fairbanks gives some 
excellent binta'on ‘* How to Study the Fine Arta” ; 
a series cf scientifis articles by eminent experts is 
continaed by Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who anewers the question, ‘‘ What ie 
Geology ?’’ Prof. Alex. Oldcini con ribates ap 
article on Uuited lial» and Modern Rome’’; 
Lawren e Irwin tells *‘ What Canses Depression 
of Tr-da’’; Marc s Benjsmin, Ph.D., presents 
the different phases of “ Ch+ mistry at the Worli’s 
Fair’’?; Artbur Allen Black writes eloqa ntly of 
“*Gladstone’s Batt'e for Home Rale’’: Edward 
Everett Hale contributes a complete story entitled 
**Only a Fiy.’’ Fine illustrations acc mpany the 
text of Bishop Vincent’t article on **‘ From Vienn- 
to Varna,’’ De. Charles S. Albert anewers the 
question, ** What M-kesa Lather«n ?’’ Tae Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson D D., tel s of ** Ths Eskimos ot 
Alaseka’’; the department of the Woman’s Coun- 
cil Table and the editorial and C. L. 8. C. depart- 
ments are all Lrimiul of interest. 


— Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine and Liter- 
ary Treasury for December contains instructive 
and entertaining articles, adapted to the family at 


this season of the year. ‘'Some Sounds that 
Waken Memories of Home’? is the subject of the 
fiction that is the fronti- piece, followed by an illus- 
trated paper by S G. W. Benjsmin, on the ** Life 
Saving Service of the United States.’? Mary A. 
Livermore writes of “ Oae of the Forty-Nine:s’’— 
a story of California. Aana Failer has a good 
Rocky Mountsin story entitled ‘‘ Brian Boru.’’ 
Janius Henri Browne answers the question '‘ Can 
Love Survive Pinching Poverty ?’’ and there is 
some good poetry by Zitella Cooke—*‘ Christmas 
Belis.”?’ ‘* fhe Dormant Strain,’? by Clinton 
Scollard, and ‘‘At Christmas,’ by K Featetils 
The fiction is always by writers of merit, and the 
departments are well sust ined. It is one of tue 
very bast Family magazines. Price, $250 a year. 
single numbers, 25 cents. Hartford, Conn.: A. 
D. Worthington & Co, 


— The Quiver for December begins a new vol- 
ume of this admirable magazine of Sunday and 
general reading for the home. The comiog yesr 


will have many attractive features. As ueual it 
will be profusely illustrated, and present articles 
that will tend to edacate and interest it readers on 
topics of vital importance. Among the writers in 
the present issue are Rev. Canon Girdlestone, G. 
E. Morgan, W. Rainey, Sarah Wilson, W. G. 
Biaizie, F. M. Holmes, and Rev. P. B. Power, 
M.A. Price, 15 cents montbly; $1.50 a year. 
New York: The Cassell Pablishing Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Popular &cience Boome, for December; 
terms. $5 00a year New York: D. Appleton & Co 

Halligan’s Lllustrated World’s Fair (Part 28) 
Chicago: Jerreli N. Hallizan. 

Our Day, for November; terms. $250 a year. Bos 
ton: Our Day Pub Co 

The Magazive of Art, for December; terms, $3 50 
ayear New York: Cassell Pub. Uo. 

Cassell’s Family Mayazine, December; terms, 
$1 50a year. New York: Cassell Pub Co. 

The Chautauquan, for December; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The American Naturalist, for November; terms, 
$400 a year. Philadel. hia: Binder & Kelley 

Harper’s Monthly, for December; terms, $4.00 a 
year New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Forum, for December; terms, $3 00 a year 
New York: Forum Pub. Uo. 

8t. Nicholas, fur December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Uo. 

The Laaies’ Home commnal, for December; terms, 
$1.00a year. Philadeiphia: Pub. Oo. 


THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of Ben Hur.” 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscrip‘ions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re. 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF Epvca- 


TION one year. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co,, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 
erican and Foreign Teachers, and 
eg | ef both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 


KE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register fur good 
positions constantly offered. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


FREE TUITION $ Special offer to boy, girl, teacher. 


if sen: aAtxMp, Dame paper, Not run for profit ‘ 
ali college Or busines branches, from Greek aud 
telegr’y to the three Fit fortelegr’y places; *80 eure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NV. Granville, N Y. 


Boylston, cor. Berke'ey. Bark Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativnal preparat ry scboul of the bigh: graue 
its certificate admits to all culleges acceptiug cortifica’ss. 
Pupiis sent yearly to Iustitateot Technology, Harvara 
aud Kesion Universities, Law aud Medics! Schoois. ete. 
Catalogues forwarded. Yleuth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR, 


CULLEGES. 


USTUN UNIVERSITY. Seven Volleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE AORMAL ART SOHOOL, establishec 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

for circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BaRTLETT, cipal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address th: 


principal, A. G. Boypmgn, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

For Ladies only. catalogues, address th: 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
Principal. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, AND 


Review of Reviews, 3 

Harper’s Monthly, 

Harper’s Weekly, : 
Century Magazine, : : $ 3 
Seribner’s Magazine, : 
Atlantic Montahly, 

The Forum, 

Popular Science Monthiy, : 

The Cosmopolitan, 3 

The Arena, : 

Eclectic Magazine, 

North American Keview, 

St. Nicholas, : 

The Critic, : : 

The Nation, : 3 
Current History, : H 
Fducational Review, : 

The Pansy. $ 3 
Our Little Men and Women, : 3 3 
Babyland, $ 8 3 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you waut a 
publication nut mentioned in this list write us for 


terms. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t, Roston, Mass. 


w 
& 


ws. CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FO R TH E Christmas changes in teachers, apvlications cannot pow be made too soon. either 
from schools for teachers. or from teachers for schools. We usually have an 
avalanche of letters Christmas week, and are overwhelmed with work that might vetter have been dis- 
tributed through the preceding month. There are always changes at this time and usually a good many 
important vacancies are brought to C H RISTMAS cellent teachers, who for one reason or 
our attention. We have some ex- another are disengaged at this time, and 
we do the best we can to make them fit. Rut we could always co well by some not on our list, if we could 
only get them registered in time to find out about them and feel pretty sure of them 
— the applications coming in. We like to be sure we are right before we go CHANG ES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Has filled over L3BOO 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency ‘init 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Teachers who can go on 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. short notice. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 


yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOUR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 131 Third St. 
| Chicago, Tl. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


4 Ashburton PI. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MERRILL, Mannger. Phillips Building, {20 Tremont &St., 


Correspondence with successful BOSTON. 
Teachers and &chov! Officials solicited. eow 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chiccg. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 
fs Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual 36 BBROMFIELD 8T,., BOSTON, 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


Provides schools of all grades wiih competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. S-pvd stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
50 Bromfield St., KOSTON, 


and call or wrire. 


are constantly occurring, and ofcen ood te chers get mere desirable 
y AGA N 6 | ES positions at this time of the ye«r than during the bu-y season when 

competition is much strorger. During the p st f-w days we have been 
asked to recommend the following: MxN—Pruf German, Acad my, $1500; Prot. German and Lit, 
High School, $1500; Prof Science, Tra ning Sch.ol, $1500 = Womein—Gram. Graae, Pub. School, 
$700; Primary Grsde P S., two at $700 each; Ast. H.S., $600; Int G ade, P. S., $600; Prim, 
Asst., P. S., $500; Prim. Asst., P.S.,, $450; Six Prim. Assts. P S., at #400 each, If you want a 
position or promotion send for blanks. No advance registration fee ; poste only. 

KERR & Huvssoon, Managers UNION SCHUOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14TH St., New York. 


8. R. WIN CMELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 262 WABASH 4VE., CHICACO. 


2 hera for employment in sch ola and colleges, especixliy in the h'gher grades. Send for en- 
“Sette books, voriodicals, and merchandise at who'es:'e pric 8, plus a commi sion. 
Reads book manuseripts for authors and procures their ou -licaton Negotiates the purchase, rents! or 
sale of school property. Parties desiring the advice of an expert in any matter are luvited tu write to 
os. Competent critics and experts will be eimplsved to rend Manuscripis examine school property. inves igate 
bu-iness chances, etc., ete., ete, and render a relisble report Special rates to s*hools and I'braries for books 
periodicals, and »pparatus in large quantili-s, We make a specialty of Jurnishing school libraries. Seud for circulars 

f MACMILLAN’S SCHOUL L BRAKY and MACMILL«N’s BOUKS ON [BACH 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, C. RB. RUGGLES & CO. Boost Bide.) 


at 
salary, 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE oF STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS. 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE —ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL, 
NoWADAYS EVERY TEACHER belongs to some Bureau. You cannot afford to 
ignore this means of enhancing your interests. 
For positions or Teachers of any grade, for list of State Managers, or for illustra- 
ted circulars, write or telegraph,— 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., Des Moines, fa. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


NEW ENGLAND PR. CO, 
2 Romerset At., Boston, Mas” 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAin Pens 
in the market. 


One's own subscription 
{ not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
Romerset St.. Boston, Masa. 


(When answering advertisements, please mention this sournal. 
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within the last two years. 
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By Note--Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the *‘ NORMAL MU3IC COURSE” 
LT. 


by JoHN W. TuFrTs and H. Ho 


* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.” — Boston Sat Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


and obtain 


COMPANY, Publishers. 
CHICAGO are PHILADELPHIA 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 


First Four Books of Caesar's Commentaries. 


@icero’s Six Famous (rations. 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aentid 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrange- 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable ¢fforts to interpret the original himself. and then. without the least troubie, he can verily 
Other volumes to follow. 

Single copies of the above books wil! be sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
The money must accompany the order in every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


his own rendering, or correct his own errors. 


ordered at once, they will be mailed for 82.50. 


12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


If the three books are 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 


ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 


Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
es descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 

indergartners and progressive school teachers. 


Price, 25 cents by mail. 


Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 


151 Wabash Ave., 


47 East Tenth st., New York. 
Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
t. Chartered by the State. 


Voice Culture, Natural 
practical work in every departmen 
tar Term ovens Jan. 2d. Address for 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Scientific and 


Illustrated 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


3 ESSENTIALS TO BUSINESS SUC- 
cess 4 


‘THE LITTLE GIaNT BOOK KEEPER.” 


BOOK-KEEPING AT A GLANCE,— 


By EXPERT J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A SIMPLE AND CONCISE MBTHOD OF 
PRACTIGAL BOOK EPING, With instruc 
tions tor tne proper keepiog of Books of 
Account and Numerous Explavations and 
and Forms used iu Commercial 
showing an ENTIRE Set OF BOOKS BASED 
"UPON ACTUAL THANSACTIONS; HOW TO 
TAKE OFF A TRIAL BALANCE SHEET; 
AND FINALLY CLOsE AND BAaLANCK AC 
COUNTS EQUATION OF PAYMENTS 
CATECHISM UF BOOK-KEEPING, being 
conversation between teacher and student, 
etc, ete. Containing 144 pages, 5 x 2% 

| inebes, bound in exiole Russia price, 5u 
cts., with index, 75 ct«., postpaid 


A 
Good 
Book- 

Keeper 


Quick 


at 
Figures 


A complete compendium of short culs 
in Addition Multiplication,! Fractions, Deci- 
mals, Division, Percentage, Interest, Pr: fit 
and Los+, Equation of Payments, Mensura 
tion, Brick and Masonry Measurement, 
AMUSING AND TRICK ARITHETIC. 128 
paxes, size, 5 x 234 inehes, bound io leather 
aud indexed 3 price 50 cts. 


EXCELSIOR WEBSTER SPEL- 
LER AND DEFINE of ihe Eng 
Correct lish Language. Over 23.000 words and 
definitions The work 1s spelier, pronounce. 
er and Defiser all in one. A ready refer 
ller ence Lexicon. It bas no srperio. 320 

pe | pages double colump; we ght 2 0z; size, 
2%, inches. Bound in Kussia leatuer 
: | and iudexed; price postpaid 50 cts. 


Any ‘:f the above books sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 


SCHOOL PENS 


A Series 
of 


PERRY & CO,, 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


JHE EXPERT CALCULATOR. |. 


.| appoint agents on our new publications 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave! and 
Ful! partic- 
ulars given on application. If you apply please send 
references. and state business experience, age, and 
serd photograph. If vou cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 


STANTON PUB, CO., 643 N. Broad 8t., Phila,, Pa. 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service, 


O YOU 
WANT A COPY OF 


“ Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that sugzests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read **‘ Prestom Papers,’ by the 


~~~ | same author, will welcome this new book from her 


pen. Those who bave not will want both. 

“Snap Shots” has been published as a serial in 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894. Same size, price, 
ete , as ‘Preston Papers ’’—12mo, cioth; price, $1.00. 

N B Advance orders, if accompanied by 
* the cash, will be filled at 


50 CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send NOW if you want it at half price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
87 West 10th St , New York City. 


Foreigner’s Manual. 


Part I., 25 cts. Complete, $1.25. 
PREPARED FOR PURPOSE OF TEACHING 
(BY NATURAL METHOD) ENGLISH TO 
English only be- 
i ed thr out. 
w. B. HARISON, 


School Specialties. 59 Fifth Ave. 


New York. 
Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books 
the Forel and — at lowest pri 
" ogues on application. 
Publi HORN MOR, 
a 
ae 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
P' BLI®H 


REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MEKRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders fs books]. 
MAYNAKD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER: ON’S Histories, 
THUMSON'S Mathematics, etc., ete. 
H. 1. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
56 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Petersen’s Conatitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


Contains new 
ce 5 cents per 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1895. : 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Pri 
single copy by mail. 


JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—'‘The Gift of God,’ ‘Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” “Christmas Joy Beils,"’ ‘Noel,’’ “‘Gooa 
Will to Men,"’ ‘Peace on Earth,"’ and ‘*The Christ of Bethle- 
hem,” Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
thac is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘A Jolly Christmas,’’; ‘‘One Christmas Eve,"’ “A Christ 
mas Vision ‘The New Santa Claus,"’ ‘Santa Claus & Co.,"’ 
‘Judge Santa Claus,"" ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle,"’ ‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,” ‘The Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas. though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30cts. Allof the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics ot 
both. It is very entertaining and will nodoubt meet with much 
favor. Price‘ro cents per single Te” 

A CHRISTMAS REVERI by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap 
provat Price ro cents per single 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks ana 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
pressive music Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
wil, contain anthems for Christmas and will bea very useful 
numbet in that direction. Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


Choirs,, Classes, 

Singing Schools, and 

Musical Conventions. 
THE 


VICTORY OF SONG. 


The Best Classbuook, By L. O. Emerson. 


The crowning result of Mr Fmerson’s long expe- 
rience as a composer and teacher of music There 
are manv valuabie suggestions in :egard tothe proper 
use of the voice. such as articulation and pro- 


For 


pbuaciation of words. Also, rudimentary exer- 
Cixes, lessons in mote readiog forb ginvers, n usic 
of sufficient varietv. The mo:t comprehensive closs. 
book putlished. It contains 


Glees, Rounds, 
Solos. Part Songs, Anthems, 

Chants. Hymn Tunes, Male Quartettes. 
Neither teacher nor pupil can afford to miss the 


valuable suggestions set forth ip thisw rk. Price, 
60c. postpaid. $6.00 per dvz , not prepaid. 


Exercises, 


Agents for DecYer Bres., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox 4 White Aytomatic Organs. Pianos ex- 
changed, or so'd on instal!meats. 

For Mi sical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON, New York. 


NOW 


A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a Year. 


IS THE BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


New subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches us (provided 
mention is made of this offer) until the first of January FREE, and a full year’s subscription 


to January, 1895,— all for $2.50. 


Among the many valuable articles now appearing in the JouRNAL we would mention : 


EXCELSIOR PUB. HOUSE, 29 & 31 Beekman &t., 


World’s Educational Bxhibits, by Witt S. Monrozk; A Short Course in Ma: ual 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. PoLLocKk, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs, many cf them to be sun 
the children’s desks, = 


Price, 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 


Good General Education, 
Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Training. by A. A. UPHAM; Ling System of Gymnastics, by F. A. Morse; Nature 
Studies, by A. C. BoypEN ; Minerals — A Study. by Minor J. Pappock; The Natural 
Movement Method in Writing, by Prof. Cuas. R. WELLs. 


The Department of Methods 


never contained more helpful material than it does to-day. 
Again we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 


Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 

as soon as issued! 
Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected tu date, aud contains over 200 buoks not 


in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, etc., listed. 
Send for it. 


Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free Every teacher and principal should have 
these catalogues. 


E. L. KELLOGG & 


ir 
61 E. Oth New Work. 
MIEN corresponding with advertisers 


PLAYS please mention this Journal. 


“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth Dustless Crayons 
BLACKBOARDS of all kinds, Etc, 


‘Indian Head” Slate IRBOARDS of all ‘kinds, Dustless Erasers 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. ANDREWS MEG. CoO. 


| 'XSONS Elegant Designs . 
Be, 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed confi 
to merit a continuance of their favors. e bave a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- | ‘' The Reader could not he improved ”—/nter Ocean. 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- Excels all others'”—Boston Herald. 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro. | This book meets a great practical want. 
duce to our patrons —Journal of Education. 


HI AM ORCUTT, Manager, A. M. THAYER CO.,, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 148 Bigh Street, Boston. 


Dialogues. Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 


T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,lil. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


66 Penn’s’”’ 
Ink 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Established in 1851. 
*. Superior Workmanship .°. Q@reat Durability Easy Terms. 
Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for Catalogues and full information. 
170 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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